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PREFACE. 



It is generally admitted, that a knowledge and observance of the gram- 
matical propriety of our language must contribute materially to our 
advantage ; and that, in particular, there exists in the forms and relations 
of words an excellent means of cultivating the general power of intellect. 
As the elementary principles of Mathematics are considered not merely 
preliminaries to what is really useful, but depositories of mental profit, 
so the grammatical rudiments of literature are viewed as something else 
than a dead basis for the superstructure of living discourse, being them- 
selves found productive of immediate benefit to the understanding. 

It is as a gymnasium of the mind that Grammar possesses its prime 
utility: every faculty of our intellectual constitution nuiy there find 
beneficial exercise ; and even our moral nature may be seen to derive 
improvement, effectually though indirectly, from the tendency of gram- 
matical investigation to strengthen that mental sight, to which Revelation 
presents the objects of man*s everlasting interest Our language has 
attained such perfection, through those innumerable delicacies of expres- 
sion which have been prompted by the strict inquiries of science, that, in 
the proper study of Grammar, we see human conceptions reflected with 
the nicest precision, — the most secret workings of profound reason and 
rich fancy made visible in a verbal counterpart of exquisite fidelity. 
And must not the habit of investigating the structure, import, and 
arrangement of such signs, prove a discipline highly favourable not only 
to the acquirement of skill in composition, but also to the indulgence of 
a love for truth, and generally to the increase of human dignity and 
usefulness? 

** Words,** says Locke, ** interpose themselves so much between our 
understanding and the truth which it would contemplate and apprehend, 
that, like the medium through which visible things pass, their obscurity 
and disorder do not seldom 6ast a mist before our eyes, and impose on 
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Viii PBBFACE. 

our understanding."* Similarly, John Stuart Mill says, ** Language is 
evidently, and by the admission of all philosophers, one of the principal 
instruments or helps of thought, and any imperfection in the instrument, 
or in the mode of employing it, is confessedly liable, still more than in 
any other art, to confuse and impede the process, and destroy all ground 
of confidence in the result.**! A clear conception, therefore, of the pre- 
cise meanings of words and phrases is necessarily connected with the 
right prosecution of grammatical study. And though Grammar, accord- 
ing to the modem acceptation of that name, has only a partial control 
over the signification of words, — though it presupposes the conventional 
understanding of particular notions by particular symbols, and then, 
dealing with the sign according to the sense, regulates only those vari- 
ations of meaning which are dependent on the modifications of accidence 
and the arrangements of syntax, that is, regulates only the manner of 
signification, — yet within the department of literature thus limited there 
is wide scope for the exertion and improvement of intellect ; and espe- 
cially will the practice of syntactical parsing be found serviceable in 
cultivating the power of exact thought, and of definite and orderly 
expression. 

When we speak of Grammar as controlling or regulating words, we 
do not mean to ascribe to it an original and independent authority. The 
maxim of Horace, respecting the dictatorship of Custom in the province 
of phraseology, is well-founded ; only, as Dr. Campbell justly insbts, the 
usage to which Grammar owes obedience, is national, reputable, and 
present usage. And it should be further observed, that as Grammar is 
commissioned to reduce to systematic form the established principles and 
modes of language, and to prohibit their alteration, it has also a right to 
give occasional counsel to its dictator, by arguments drawn from analogy, 
and thus to contribute to the formation of reputable custom : its chief 
business is, to promote the permanence of that which is well established, 
while, at the same time, it may assist in settling what is disputed, and in 
furthering the improvement of that which admits reform. And let it 
not be thought that, in assigning the grammatical structure of language 
to the authorship of custom, we invalidate its claim to be regarded as a 
philosophical study, fitted to expand and invigorate the mind. Lan- 
guage is the ofispring of intellectual custom : it is a reflexion of the 
human mind : it indicates that thought has operated in the fijrmation of 
its analogies and usages ; and that the loffos of the Greek vocabulary very 

* Essay on the Understanding, Bk. iii. Ch. 9. 
t System of Logic, Bk. i. Ch. 1. 
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naturally and warrantably came to signify reatottf in addition to its prior 
signification o£ discourse, the chief evidence and instrument of reason* 

There is, however, another species of dictatorship which some English 
Grammarians have acknowledged too obsequiously, establishing a feigned 
and forced analogy between our own language and others to which its 
natural structure is fiir from being conformable. To translate a system 
of Latin Grammar, as a model for the grammatical exhibition of the 
English, has been repeatedly protested against by authors whose repu- 
tation as Latin philologists has secured a strong sanction for their cen- 
sure. And, undoubtedly, there can be little utility in systems which 
endeavour to make English Grammar a stepping-stone to the Latin, by 
consulting only the genius and analogies of the foreign tongue^ These 
systems cannot be said to exhibit the principles of our language, or to 
develope its structure by a natural and rational analysis : they cannot, 
for example, without having recourse to an uninstructive dogmatism, 
select certain complex expressions as cases, or as tenses, while they reject 
others which have precisely the same character and claim, but which only 
have not their inflexional counterparts in Latin. Such systems, if taught 
rationally, would presuppose Latin to be taught first ; but, surely, when 
the acquisition of both languages is contemplated, the study of compa- 
rative grammar would be better promoted, by making a knowledge of 
the true elements of English the initiatory acquirement There is, 
doubtless, a superiority enstamped upon the X<atin language by its 
inflexions, as compared with the prepositive substitutes of modern 
tongues, — a superiority which must be gravely admitted, although its 
vindication by the tongue of pedantry or of prejudice may sometimes 
appear to overrate it.* But the comparative merits of the two languages 
have nothing to do with determining the propriety of assimilating one to 
the other in declensions and conjugations. At the same time, it should 
not be forgotten, that the great attention which has been bestowed on the 
classical languages of antiquity, has proved eminently serviceable to our 
own language ; for, as an eminent German critic has remarked, ** Every 
foreign language, even a living one, must of necessity be acquired in a 
more exact manner than our vernacular tongue. Thus the mind becomes 



* Sir W. Scott, in " The Heart of Midlothian," makes Reuben Butler 
the Schoolmaster say to Mr. Saddletree, '* The nominative case is that by 
which a person or thing is nominated or designed, and which may be 
called the primary case ; all others being formed from it by alterations 
of the termination in the learned languages, and by prepositions in our 
modem Babylonian jargons." Chap. 5. 
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X PREFACE. 

sharpened for the perception of the general principles of language ; and, 
in the end, we apply to the polishing and enriching of our own lan- 
guage, that acuteness which we have been accustomed to exercise on 
others." • 

The earliest attempts to reduce our language to grammatical system 
referred to the learned languages for a model, and shaped the English on 
the complicated frame of Latin grammar. Of this nature was the trea- 
tise of the renowned Ben Jonson, who was regarded by Home Tooke as 
having given ** the first f as well as the best English Grammar.** " We 
have, as I apprehend,'* says Hallam, ** no earlier Grammar upon so ela- 
borate a plan ; every rule is illustrated by examples, almost to redun- 
dance ; but he is too copious on what is common to other languages, and 
perhaps not full enough as to our peculiar idiom.** \ Gifibrd tells us 
that the Grammar which Jonson had prepared for the press was de- 
stroyed in the conflagration of his study; and that the treatise first 
published in 1640, three years after the poet's death, presented rather 
the materials for a Grammar than a perfect work. We perceive, how- 
ever, from these materials, that although they were professedly ** made 
by Ben Jonson out of bis observation of the English language,** he 
was directed, in his grammatical developments, more by the genius of 
the Latin, than by that of the English tongue. 

Tlie first who exhibited the grammatical features of our language in 
their natural and proper simplicity, was Dr. Wallis, an eminent mathe- 
matician, and one of the original projectors of the scientific association 
which led to the institution of the Royal Society. His Grammar was 
written in Latin, in order that foreigners as well as Englishmen might 
learn the true simplicity of our language. D*Israeli, in his * Miscella- 

• SchlegeVs Lectures on the Hist of Literature, Lect. I. 

f All the grammatical treatises on our language that were prior to 
Jonson*s, were occupied chiefly with * the settling of the orthographic ; 
the most distinguished names in this department being Sir Thomas 
Smith, Sir John Cbeke, BuUokar, and Mulcaster, all in the reign of 
Elizabeth, Dr. Gill in the reign of James I., and Charles Butler in that 
of Charles I. The last-mentioned author, four years previous to Jonson's 
death, published at Oxford an English Grammar, not only proposing a 
new style of orthography, but printed in that style, and containing some 
new literal symbols. This publication, which gives considerable attention 
to the nature of the Parts of Speech, preceded the appearance of Jonson*s 
by about seven years. 

\ Literature of Europe, Pt. III. Ch. 7. 
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nies of Literature,' speaks of this treatise as *< the excellent Latin 
Grammar of the English language, so useful to every student in Eu- 
rope, of which work that singular patriot, Thomas HoUis, printed an 
edition to present to all the learned institutions of Europe." * Wallis 
justly eomplains of Jonson and other grammarians having employed 
methods of analysis not conformable to the genius and structure of our 
language ; — " For they all," says he, " developing our speech accord- 
ing to the pattern of the Latin tongue, have delivered such instructions 
concerning the cases, genders, and declensions of nouns, the tenses, 
modes, and conjugations of verbs, the regimen of nouns and ver^s, &c., 
as are quite alien to our language, and tend rather to confusion and 
obscurity than to explanation." 

From the date of WaHis*s publication, 165S, to the year 1711, the 
subject of English Grammar appears to have obtained little attention as 
a branch of school instruction. Bishop Wilkins, in 1662, had produced 
his * Essay towards a Real Character, and a Philosophical Language ; * 
and Locke, in 1687, his * Essay on the Human Understanding,' the 
Third Book of which contains a masterly exposition of the signification 
and use of words f ; but the principles of English Grammar, so far as 
they were recognised in the education of the young, were thought to be 
sufficiently understood from Lilly's Royal Grammar of the Latin Tongue. 



* QuarrtU of Dr. Wattitt and Hobhes. 

t ** Perhaps it was for mankind a lucky mistake (for it was a mistake) 
which Mr. Locke made, when he called his book * An Essay on Human 
Undtntanding,* For some part of the inestimable benefit of that book 
has, merely on account of its title, reached to many thousands more than 
I fear it would have done, had he called it (what it is merely) a Gram' 
matieal Essay, or a Treatise on Words, or on Language." Tooke's 
Diversiotis, Pt. I. Ch. 2. 

" Nor is any thing wanting to make the third book of Locke*s Essay a 
nearly perfect treatise on the connotation of names, except to free its 
language from the assumption of what are called Abstract Ideas, which 
unfortunately is involved in the phraseology, although not necessarily 
connected with the thoughts, contained in that immortal Third Book. 
The always acute and often profound author of An Outline of Sematology 
(Mr. B. H. Smart) justly says, * Locke will be much more intelligible 
if, in the majority of places, we substitute the knowledge of for what he 
calls Me u/ea of* (p. 10.) Among the many criticisms upon Locke's 
use of the word Idea, this is the only one which, as it appears to me, 
precisely hits the mark." Mill's Logic, Bk. I. Ch. 6. 
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The defects and other imperfections of that renowned school-book called 
forth, in 1706, the admirable * Grammatical Commentaries* of Richard 
Johnson ; a work which, though designed as * An Apparatus to a New 
National Grammar* of the Latin Tongue, contains much judicious and 
valuable criticism applicable to the grammar of our own language. 

Towards the close of the year 1710, Sir Richard Steele called public 
attention to the necessity of something being idone for the better diffusion 
of a knowledge of English Grammar^ This was in No. S34. of the 
Tatler, a work which he edited under the assumed name of Isaac Bicker- 
staff, and in the assumed capacity of Censor of Great Britain. In that 
paper he intimated the forthcoming of a Treatise, in the authorship of 
which he himself is generally thought to have participated. This was 
the &mous treatise published by John Brightland, at the beginning of the 
year 1711, and dedicated to Queen Anne. In the original preface, 
Brightland complains of a publication, which he calls * Lane*s Grammar,' 
having " extended and tortured our Tongue to confess the Latin De- 
clensions, Conjugations, and even Construction; whereas,*' he adds, 
" there is nothing so different." Of Brightland's Grammar Dr. Beattie 
says, " The first attempt that was made in this nation, so &r as I know, 
towards a philosophical analysis of the tenses, may be seen in a Grammar 
(published in Queen Anne's time, and recommended by the Tatler) 
which is commonly called Steele's Grammar. It discovers a precision 
and an acuteness not to be found in the other writings of Sir Richard 
Steele ; whence I am inclined to think it is not his. From the variety of 
style and matter, it would seem to have been the work of several hands."* 
It appears probable that Steele wrote some part of the additional matter 
introduced in the Second Edition ; but I cannot trace his hand in the 
First. In a small prospectus which Brightland published in 1711, 
entitled * Reasons for an English Education,' I find the following con- 
firmation of Dr. Beattie's opinion : — " J. B., upon the great encourage- 
ment to the First impression of his Grammar, has with indefatigable 
industry consulted all the polite and learned men that he and his friends 
could engage, in order to obtain such improvements as might make it 
approach nearer to perfection in the Second Edition ; and, to render his 
System of an English Education complete, he has procured an addition 
of the Arts of Poetry, Rhetoric, and Logic." 

At this time, however, the zeal for providing schools with an English 
Grammar, was not confined to Brightland and his friends. In the 
preface to the Second Edition of his book (1712), we find J. B. dealing 



I%eory of Language, Ft, II. Ch. 2. 
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out no stinted measure of rebuke against two gentlemen/ whose emula- 
tion the success of the First Edition of this Grammar had ** stirred up 
to give the town their performances in this kind.** These competitors 
were Greenwood and the celebrated classical scholar Maittaire. The 
* Essay * of the former, as Home Tooke asserts, ** met with very great 
and extraordinary encouragement, and went through several editions 
speedily during the author's life.** Of * The English Grammar * by the 
latter, I hare never seen any but the original edition. Brightland and 
Greenwood appear to have kept possession of the schools, with very little 
interference, for about fifty years. 

White, in his * Essay on the English Verb* (1761) observes that, 
since the first appearance of Brightland, Greenwood, and Maittaire*s 
Grammars, nothing had come to his knowledge, " deserving to be taken 
any notice of, as tending to illustrate our language by ascertaining the 
grammar of it, except Anselm Bayly*s * Introduction to Languages,* 
Johnson's * Grammar * prefixed to the Abridgment of his Dictionary, 
and the late Dr. Ward's * Essays upon the English Language.' " It is 
strange that, among the works that had come to his knowledge, Mr. 
White should have failed to include Harris's Hermes, which appeared in 
1751, and which, though its merits have been sometimes over-rated, yet 
certainly * deserves to be taken notice of for what it has done * to illus- 
trate our language by ascertaining the grammar of it' White adds, 
** AH our efforts of this kind seem to have been rendered ineffectual 
hitherto, chiefiy by the prevalency of two false notions ; one of which is, 
that our verbs have no Moods ; and the other, that our language hath no 
Syntax." With respect ,to English Syntax, Dr. Johnson says, ^ Our 
language has so little inflexion, or variety of terminations, that its con- 
struction neither requires nor admits many Rules. Wallis therefore has 
totally omitted it, and Jonson, whose desire of following the writers upon 
the learned languages made him think a Syntax indispensably necessary, 
has published such petty observations as were better omitted." This 
judgment of the Doctor, however, has not made succeeding gram- 
marians blind to the utility of assigning syntactical Rules to the various 
grammatical relations that subsist in the structure of an English 
sentence. 

In the year of White's publication, came forth the excellent * Rudi- 
ments of English Grammar ' by Dr. Priestley, but without the * Notes 
and Observations ' which are appended in the later editions. ** Priestley's 
criticisms," said Webster, ** are exceedingly judicious, and are entitled 
to the consideration of the student in preference to those of any other 
grammarian. No grammatical treatise, except Dr. Priestley's, has ex- 
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plained the real idioms of the language.*** This oompariaon applies, of 
course, to a much earlier period than the present; but Priestley's 
Grammar is still a very useful treatise. In the year f<d!owing, appeared 
Bishop Lowth*B * Introduedon,' which both merited and obtained very 
considerable reputation; although it was severely criticised by Home 
Tooke, by Dr. Webster, and by the ingenious but eccentric Dr. Withers, 
as having ' reprobated much good English.' Lowth has, at all events, 
the merit of having first developed the syntax of our language in any 
thing like adequate extent. 

Wallis, Brightland, Priestley, and Lowth, are the &ther8of our gram- 
matical literature. During twenty years from the publication of Lowth's 
* Introduction,* several works on English Grammar made their appear- 
ance ; but none of them possessing much merit, excepting * The British 
Grammar,' (Buchanan's,) and Baker's < Remarks on the English Lan- 
giuige ; ' to whieh may be added Dr. Adam Smith's < Considerations on 
the Formation of Languages,' an ingenious and instructive, though 
chiefly conjectural, dissertation, originally added to the 2nd edition of the 
' Theory of Moral Sentiments,* and published almost concurrently with 
Lowth's Grammar; James Burnet's (Lord Monboddo) < Origin an/ 
Progress of Language,' in six volumes, published at intervals betweei 
1773 and 1792; and Campbell's * Philosophy of Rhetoric,* many pagec 
of which are occupied in discussing the principles of our gramnuir. This 
work of Dr. Campbell's first appeared in 1776, and is one of standard 
excellence. 

In 1783 were published Bcattie's * Theory of Language,' an excellent 
work, and Blair's * Lectures on Rhetoric,' a great part of which is well 
worthy of an attentive perusal by the grammatical student. In the 
same year, the distinguished American philologist, Noah Webster, pub- 
lished the first part of a treatise called the * Ghramnuitical Institute,' 
which, after passing through several editions, he was led, by farther 
investigation, to consider so imperfect an exhibition of the principles of 
-our language, that he suppressed it. This appears to have been mainly 
owing to the new light in which Mr. John Home ( Tooke) f exhibited 



* Fourth Dissertation, pp. 206 and 290. Boston^ 1789. 

t Mr. Home was in 1756 ordained a clergyman, but was habitually 
more interested in politics than in theology. In 1773 he resigned his 
clerical gown that he might study for the bar, for which, however, he 
was pronounced ineligible on the ground of being *once a priest, 
aHwttjfs a priest.' It was by the successful result of certain legal advice 
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the etymological principles of our language, in the welUknown philolo- 
gical performance entitled * DiTersions of Furley ;' the first part of which 
came out in 1786, and the second in 1805. This work exhibits more of 
ingenuity than of profound scholarship, and is, like CobbetVs, disfigured 
by its designed subserviency to political purposes, and by its satirical 
strictures on eminent literary characters. The author maintains the 
Noun and Verb to be the only essential Parts of Speech, — a doctrine 
which had been advocated by Plato, Aristotle, and Quinetilian. All other 
words he considers to be mere abbreviates or contractions, for the purpose 
of facility and despatch, Epea Pteroenta, (Winged Words,) as he calls 
them, — a phrase ingeniously enough adapted from Homer's descriptions 
of fluent oratory, but perhaps immediately suggested by the figurative 
signification which Harris attaches to the winged cap of Hermes^ or 
Mercury, the god of eloquence.* 

If we except Coote*s * Grammar' and Pickboum*s < Dissertation on the 
English Verb,' no grammatical publication of any excellence fi>llowed that 
of Home Tooke till the year 1795, when Lindley Murray presented the 
public with an English Grammar which has obtained greater popularity 
than any other in this country. ** Lowth's Grammar,** says Webster, 
<< constitutes the body of Murray's ;** and it appears that in the 8vo edition 
of Murray, publbhed in 1808, a liberal but unacknowledged use was made 
of a treatise which Webster himself had published in the preceding year. 
Viewing, however, the treatises of Murray as chiefly compilations, they 
are in themselves not unworthy of the popularity they have acquired. 
Plainness of exposition, and copious variety of illustration characterise 
them. But he has committed many mistakes, and incurred much ani- 
madversion, by having rejected the guidance of those earlier grammarians 
who exhibited the most rational analysis of the structure of our speech. 
The best corrective of the inaccuracies of Murray will be found in the 
work of an acute and accomplished critic — * The Etymology and Syntax 
of the English Language,' by Dr. Crombie, which was published in 
1 802. No work on English Philology contains a more luminous expo- 
sition of the grammatical features of our language. 

We have thus given a brief sketch of the history of publication in the 
department of English Grammar, to the commencement of the nineteenth 
century. To specify all the useful treatises which have since issued firom 



with which he assisted Mr. Tooke of Purley, that he secured the good- 
will, and eventually shared in the property, and acquired the name of that 
gentleman. 
♦ Hermes, Bk. III. Ch. 2. 
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the press would extend this preface much beyond the limit to which any 
expediency could accompany it We therefore content ourselves with 
naming the principal writers who in the present century have contributed 
substantially to improve this department of school instruction : — In 
England may be distinguished the works of Hazlitt, Grant, Bankis, 
Pinnock> Russell, Hiley, Marcet, Booth, Arnold, Turner, Latham, Smart, 
Allen and Cornwell, Wilson, Flower, and James ; in Scotland, those ot 
Lennie, M^CuUoch, D*Orsey, Reid, and Connon ; in Ireland, those of the 
Commissioners of National Education, and Sullivan ; in America, those 
of Brown, Webster, Frazee, and Wells. 

Of the numerous attempts which have been made, in our day, to 
simplify the subject of English Grammar to little children, few will be 
found to impart any thing beyond amusement ; for most of them rather 
disguise than explain the diflSculties of the subject, and incur such inac- 
curacy by their attempts to simplify, that they deprive Grammar of its 
chief utility. An elementary treatise adapted to the capacities of chil- 
dren must, indeed, be imperfect; but the imperfection should consist 
merely in deficiency, that future improvement may require not the 
correction of what is erroneous, but only the extension of what is limited. 
Such an outline as that by Mr. Wilson of Westminster, when taught 
with explanation, by a lively and judicious instructor, is of more real 
service to the youthful mind than all the grammatical toy-books and 
play-things which ingenuity has devised. The difficulty of educating 
cannot be overcome by merely making 

' Each weary, unwelcome, irksome task 
Appear in a fancy dress and a mask ; ' * 

and a child can be induced to take sufficient interest in the operation and 
improvement of his intellect, without wishing that 

' The books to teach the verbs and nouns 
Were in crimson silk, with gilt edges.** 

Subjoined to this Text- Book is a tolerably complete list of the English 
Grammar books that have been published in this country ; and, notwith- 
standing the great number of names which even a very modern portion 
of that list comprises, the author of the present work must, of course, be 
presumed to have thought that his addition to the number would not be 
found superfluous. He can only say that pressing solicitations from others 
preceded his own conviction of the propriety of this attempt ; that his 



♦ Thomas Hood. 
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possession of nearly all the treatises that have been published on English 
Grammar, and his experience as a teacher of that branch both to children 
and to adults, have enabled him to form some reasonable judgment as to 
what is practically useful in matter and in method ; that he has endea- 
Youred to be neither a servile copyist nor an ambitious innovator ; and 
that be hopes this publication will be vindicated by being found answer- 
able to the special purpose which is professed on its title-page. The 
work, in respect to size and price, is intermediate to those which contain 
the mere technical forms of Grammar and those which treat the subject 
i»ith argumentative fulness; but it is so constructed that a judicious 
teacher may easily engraft upon it a more minute and extensive philology 
for advanced students, or derive from it an accurate and simple outline 
for younger minds. 

Battxrska, Mayt 1848. 
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PART I. 
ETYMOLOGY. 

CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON LETTERS, ETC. 

1. Language, when spoken, is composed of elementary- 
sounds ; and when written, is composed of elementary forms, 
called letters, which have been invented to represent those 
sounds. 

The correct employment of the signs and sounds of lan- 
guage is taught by the science of Grammar, and is deter- 
mined partly by the natural distinctions and relations of 
speech, and chiefly by the concurrent usages of reputable 
writers and speakers. 

2. The sounds of which language is composed are called 
articulate, a word which literally means uniting by joints, 
because these sounds are distinct, yet fitted for combination ; 
they are a system whose parts can be separately distinguished 
as the effects of certain positions of the several organs of 
speech. 

The inferior animals are enabled to utter instinctive but 
inarticulate sounds, in order to express what they feel. 
These, however, are not sufficiently numerous and precise to 
suit the necessities of a rational nature ; and hence man has 
been enabled to form an immense variety of artificial ex- 
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pressions, whereby he can make known to others his various 
sentiments and conceptions. 

3. But extensive as that variety is, the differing elementary 
sounds of which it is constituted, are remarkably few. In 
our own language and others they might, indeed, be a little 
more numerous than we find them ; but a sufficiently perfect 
language does not demand, for the construction of it, that 
every elementary articulation of which the organs of speech 
render us capable, should be supplied. The elementary 
sounds in the English language are at least thirty-three ; and 
its alphabet, to be perfect, should contain one distinct letter 
for each of these sounds. But that alphabet is defective, as 
it wants a distinct single sign for each of the following 
sounds, — those of sh in skip, of z in azure, of th in thin, of 
th in then, and of ng in song ; it is defective also, in not 
having distinct letters to represent varieties of sound given 
to a and some other letters. Moreover, it is redundant, as 
c, q, j, and x, are unnecessary, — c sounding like s or k, j 
like dzh, and x like ks or gz, 

4. The English alphabet is usually divided into vowels and 
consonants; the former, viz., a, e, i, o, u, w, y*, having con- 
tinuous sounds, without interruption of the passage of the 
breath ; the latter, the remaining letters, having sounds more 
or less imperfect, in consequence of the passage of the 
breath being interrupted by the tongue, lips, or teeth. 



* When to (Mr y begins or helps to begin a syllable, it is generally re- 
garded as a consonant, and is sometimes called a semivowel ; as in the 
words wisdom^ youth, reward, beyond, twice, where. Some respectable 
grammarians maintain that to and y are always vowels ; and, with respect 
to w, at least, a comparison of the diphthongal ew with its reverse we seems 
to evince that w in we is as well entitled to be reckoned a vowel as e in 
ew ; in the former instance, the sound of «0 is short, and that of e is long ; 
in the latter instance, the reverse takes place. Besides, it is commonly 
said that uoy in buoy is a proper triphthong ; and yet has not « in that 
combination the same sound as the (so called) consonantal w 9 
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5. The elementary consonantal sounds may be divided into Mutes, or 
obstructed sounds, and Liquids, or fluent sounds. Thus, h^dtf^g^hykf 
P* 8, t, V, Zf th, sh, zh, are mutes ; I, m, n,r, ng, are liquids. But it 
should be remarked, that^^ A, «, v, z, th, sh, zh, have continuous sounds, 
though not so fluent as the liquids. 

6. The Mutes (excluding A*) may be divided into sharps and corre- 
sponding ,/Zarf<. Thus, the sounds ji and 6 are distinguishable merely as 
sharp and flat ; so are t and d,f and v, k and g, s and z, th (in thin) and 
th (in then,), sh and zh. 

In ordinary utterance the main distinction between a flat and its sharp 
is, that the sharp is formed by the breath only, and the flat by the breath 
and voice together. Accordingly, some grammarians give the sharps 
the name of whispering or surd mutes, and the flats that of voecd or sonant 
mutes. It will appear, however, on pronouncing ten and den whisper- 
ingly, that the sharp and flat mutes have a distinction independent of 
9oice.'\ 

7. The Mutes are divisible into aspirated and unaspirated, and also 
into labials, dentals, gutturals, and sibilants. 





Lab. 


Dent. 


Gutt. 


Sib. 


Aspir. 


ph or f, V 


t, d 
th, th 


A, g 


s, z 

sh, zh or J, French. 




Examples. 




pays, 
phase. 


bays tie, die kilPd, gild 
vase thigh, thy hill, — 


writs, rids 
rich I, ridge. 



* The sharp mute h has no corresponding flat in the English language, 
but has it in some other languages. Some grammarians consider h to 
be no articulation, but merely a breathing. 

f " The seven couple of simple consonants differ, each from its partner, 
by no variation whatever of articulation, but by a certain unnoticed and 
almost imperceptible compression of, or near, the larynx.** — Home 
Tooke, quoted by Arnold, Gram. § 214. 

** As we cannot pass from a flat to a sharp, without altering the con- 
formation of the larynx, the facility of utterance makes it a rule for all 
languages, that if two of these consonants concur, they will be pronounced 
as both flats, or both sharps, that is, both with, or both without the com- 
pression of the larynx." — Arnold, § 215. This, as Arnold admits, is 
not a universal rule. See Latham's Elem. Gram, § 44. 

i Sharp ch is a compound of t and sh ; its corresponding flat isj in 
jest, or g in gem, 
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8. A syllable consists of some vowel sound, or of a vowel 
sound pronounced in immediate combination with one or 
more voWel or consonantal sounds. 

A syllable must contain a vowel; and the consonantal 
sounds preceding and following vowels are, as it were, 
joints, whereby one syllable is joined to another. It is the 
intervention of consonantal to vowel sounds that more 
especially constitutes articulation, preventing what is called 
hiatus. 

9. A syllable occurring singly in discourse is called a 
monosyllable; two syllables combined form a dissyllable; 
three, a trisyllable ; more than three, a polysyllable. Thus, 
Uy ofy boundy are monosyllables ; avert, offend, bounded, are 
dissyllables ; averted, offending, unbounded, are trisyllables, 
&c. 

10. When two vowels come together in one syllable, they 
form what is called a diphthong ; — a proper diphthong, if 
each vowel is sounded, — an improper diphthong, or rather 
a digraph, if only one vowel is sounded. Thus oy in boy 
forms a proper diphthong, oa in boat an improper. The 
sounds of i and u, in pine and duty, may be reckoned diph- 
thongal. 

There are said to be only four proper diphthongal sounds, 
viz. those of ou in proud, ew in few, oi in soil, and i in 
time. 

Three vowels coming together in one syllable form a 
triphthong, as iew in view. 



1 1. The above remarks belong chiefly to that department of Grammar 
which is called Orthography. Three other departments are commonly 
specified in books of Grammar, viz. : Etymology, Syntax, and Pro- 
sody. 

Orthography teaches the correct employment of the letters in writing 
and speaking, and includes what is called Orthoepy or Pronunciation. 

FAymohgy treats of the classification and derivation of words, and of 
the relation of their forms to their meanings. 
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Syntax is a system of rules for the arrangement of words in sen- 
tences. 

Prosody treats of verbal accent, and of the structure of verse. 

The principal departments^ however, which modern books of English 
Grammar compreliend, are Etymology and Syntax, the one treating 
chiefly of words by themselves, the other explaining their arrangement in 
sentences. 



12. For the purpose of examination on the preceding sections, we 
shall subjoin an assemblage of words, respecting each of which the pupil 
may be required to tell what elementary sounds the word contains, to 
distinguish its syllables, to assign each letter to its class, &c. General 
questions on the subject of the above chapter may be also addressed. 

Example. How many letters does the word Same contain ? What 
elementary sounds form its pronunciation? Its syllabic name? What 
species of sound must every perfect syllable contain ? (Vowel. ) The 
vowel in this instance ? To what class of consonants does the first letter 
belong ? ( Sibilant mutes. ) Is it a sharp or a flat mute ? Its corre- 
sponding flat ? What is the general distinction between sharp and flat 
mutes ? &c. &c. 

Exercises. 

Fate. Wish. Aspect. Pine, Deduced. Bright. Question. 
Fat. Presumptive. Aflerwards. Surety. Unwarrantable. 
Ball. Mete. Zealously. These. Paraphrase. Disunite. Ac- 
tual. Confusion. Augments. Pith. Unyielding. Sweet* Ad- 
miration. Stephen. Egbert. Yesterday. Assuage. Nephew. 
Whispers. Recoil. Whose. Prejudice. Example* Grotesque. 
Beware. Euphony. Reflex. Hounds. Daybreak. Preacher. 
Guarantee. Shipwreck. Mortgagee. Beautify. 
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CHAP. II. 

CLASSIFICATION OF WORDS. 



1. A Word is an arbitrary sign of some notion. In 
written language it may consist of one letter only, or of 
several, — of one syllable, or of more than one, and may 
therefore be the sign of a simpk or of a combinate sound ; 
but it represents a meaning as well as a sound ; it is con- 
ventionally understood as the expression of some notion ; 
and from the nature of that notion, or rather from the man- 
ner in which it expresses that notion, it derives a gram- 
matical character, according to which it ranks in some one 
of a certain number of classes, called the Parts of Speech,* 

2. The number of classes into which the words of our language are 
resolvable is a point on which grammarians pronounce differently. No 
more than two are allowed as necessary by the ingenious Home Tooke. 
No fewer than twelve are asserted by an Oxonian critic, who attacked the 
system of the celebrated Lindley Murray.f The truth is thai, as Dr. 
Crombie remarks, ** there is no universally received principle, by which 
to determine what discriminating circumstances are suflScient to entitle 
any species of words to the distinction of a separate order." The Noun 
and Verb are certainly the principal parts of speech ; and Tooke considers 
all others as substitutes, abbreviations, or contractions, for the purpose of 
facility and despatch. 

3. By a comparison of the best English Grammars, it will 
be found that a large amount of authority is in favour of 

* ** The parts of speech are the different sorts of words of which a 
sentence is composed. This difference does not, however, arise from any 
intrinsical difference in the ideas to which those words relate, or firom the 
nature of the things spoken of, but from our manner of speaking of them. '* 
— Hazlitt, p. 14. 

f The critic specifies the Relative and the Auxiliary as distinct parts 
of speech. In this he is followed by Eamshaw and Maunder. 
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.nine parts of speech, nearly an equal amount in favour of 
eighty and an inferior but very respectable proportion in 
favour of ten. 

The eight orders to which we refer are named 

Noun^ Adjective^ Pronouny Verhy Prepositiony Adverb, 
Canjunetiony and Interjection, 

The system of nine orders includes the above, with another 
order called the Article ; and the system of ten orders has 
the further addition of the Participle. 

4. Perhaps no scheme is more consonant with the philo- 
sophy of our language, and with the practical business of 
school instruction, in so far as these objects can be combined, 
than the distribution into eight dasses ; although, certainly, 
the Article and Participle should be allowed considerable 
prominence as peculiar species of adjectives. Priestley, in 
his " Rudiments of English Grammar," says, " I shall adopt 
the usual distribution of words into eight classes ; because, if 
any number, in a thing so arbitrary, must be fixed upon, 
this seems to be as comprehensive and distinct as any." 

5. Definitions of the Parts of Speech. 

\* The parenthetical parts of the following definitions may generally 
be omitted, for practical convenience, in quotation. The omissions will 
also leave simple forms to be committed to memory by young pupils, 
although it will be generally expedient to read and explain each definition 
fully, before the incomplete form is prescribed. 

(a) The Noun is a name (constituting a distinct inde- 
pendent notion) ; as, tree, books, James, city, 

{b) The Adjective (can, in general, stand immediately 
before the Noun, and) qualifies or describes the Noun 
(without asserting any thing) ; as, happy, humany several, 
any. 

The Articles (are Adjectives of a peculiar kind, serving 
to) mark some one, or particular ones, of a class of objects. 
The Articles are a, any and the. 

(c) The Pronoun is a substitute for the Noun (but not of 
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itself expressing the full meaning of the Noun) ; as, we, 
thou, he, them. 

(d) The Veeb is the word by which we can assert ; as, 
weep, ran, speaks, satisfied. 

The Participle (is a peculiar kind of Adjective which) 
partakes of the form and meaning of the Verb ; as, weeping, 
running, spoken, satisfied. 

(e) The Preposition expresses (without asserting) the 
relation of one notion to another; 2A,from, with, at, in, 

(/) The Adverb modifies the meaning of a Verb, an 
Adjective, or another Adverb; as, trufy, often, otherwise, 
quickly. 

(g) The Conjunction joins one notion or thought to 
another (in order to express, but not to assert, choice, com- 
bination, and other ideas) ; as, and, or, but, because. 

(h) The Interjection is an abrupt expression (of thought 
or emotion) ; as, 0, alas ! hark ! hush ! 

6. The pupil may be now required to name as parts of speech the 
words of the subjoined sentences, and to quote the definitions. Promis- 
cuous examination on the contents of this and other chapters may be 
conducted according to the judgment of the master. 

EXEBCISES. 

•Pride goeth before destruction, and a haughty spirit before a 
fall. I heard an amusing story about Alfred the king. Jane met 
her brother as she was going towards the park. Hark ! some per- 
son sings beautifully in the garden* Your kind advice was soon 
communicated to Henry, and he readily adopted it. He is now 
with his worthy friends at Brighton ; but, alas I they entertain 
little hope of his recovery. 
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CHAP. ni. 

OF THE NOUN. 

1. The Noun is a name constituting a distinct independent 
notion. 

The things on which we bestow names may be objects of 
one or more of our external senses, or objects merely of 
intellect' or of imagination ; they may be such things as 
books^ gold, hoy^ mothers^ noisCy smoothness, perfumes^, 
sweetness, or they may be such things as honesty, wisdom, 
spirit, virtues, excellence; but, in whatever way they are 
known by us, the words forming their names are called 
Nouns. 

This part of speech has the power of expressing things 
without the help of any other word, so that we can form a 
distinct and separate conception of the object which it sig* 
nifies. 

2. Nouns are of two principal kinds, Proper and Common, 
A name appropriated to an individual of a class is called a 
Proper Noun. A name shared in common by each one of a 
class of objects is called a Common Noun. 

Thus : John, Casar, Elizabeth, Venice, the Baltic, the 
Times (newspaper), are proper or particular nouns ; boy, 
man, woman, city, sea, newspaper, are common nouns. 

The Proper Noun, as may be seen by a comparison of 
these examples, is a sign by which an individual is distin- 
guished from the rest of a class to which it belongs, and in 
itself properly considered is meaningless *; whether or not 

♦ See Miirs Logic, vol. i. p. 40. Some grammarians have regarded 
Personal Pronouns as proper names, because of their being mere marks 
of reference to objects. See a work called Enclytica, p. 4. 
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some property whicli it is fitted to express may have occa- 
sioned its original appropriation. We bestow the name 
Philip, without designing to characterise the subject as " a 
lover of horses," although that is the original import of the 
name. 

Common Nouns, on the contrary, are significant of the 
properties of those things to which they refer, and are there- 
fore not infrequently called Appellatives. They are names 
of genera or of species. Thus, man is a generic term, 
Englishman and workman are special terms ; whereas 
George and Thomas are individual terms, proper names, 
not designed to indicate any properties, and not capable of 
definition.* 

3. It is sometimes difficult, however, to decide, with 
respect to a noun, whether to call it proper or common ; as 
there is a tendency in proper nouns to approximate to the 
character of common, and conversely. 

Thus : " I saw a number of Germans in London." " He 
never can be a Newton.^ " To which of the eight Henrys 
do you refer?" " Thou sure and firm-set Earth, hear not 
my steps." " Beaton condemns you." " Natures voice is 
powerful." 

If the italicised words in the first three of these examples 
are to be regarded as common nouns, it seems to be because 
of their denoting species, and thereby assuming significance. 
If those in the three last examples should be considered 
proper nouns, it may be on account of their being appro- 
priated to ideal personages ; but these appear to differ from 
ordinary proper names in retaining a significancy of 



* ** Some metaphysicians have said, that the cause of our using general 
terms is the infinite multitude of individual objects, which, making it 
impossible to have a name for each, compels us to make one name serve 
for many. But even if there were a name for every individual object, 
we should require general names as much as we now da** — Mill's Logic, 
vol. ii. p. 241. 
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qualities, unless that significancy be considered as residing 
rather in the suggested common noun, than in the imagined 
individual 

The following may perhaps be admitted as a regulating 
principle, with respect to the application of a proper name to 
more than one individuals : — Let the name be regarded as 
common^ when it implies an imputation of the qualities 
which distinguished an individual ; and as proper^ when it 
simply denotes a reiteration of the proper name. Thus : 

(Common.) " Some mute inglorious Milton here may 
rest." " It takes many Thameses to make a Mississippi^" 
" Skakespeares are not of every-day growth." 

(Proper.) "The twelve CtBsarsJ* "Have you seen any 
of the Thomsons .*" " He married a HowardP 

4. Some common nouns are called Collective, and others 
Abstract nouns.* 

The noun Collective, or noun of multitude, is one which 
refers to individuals, severally, by a name strictly denoting 
one mass ; as, " The laitt/ were appealed to." " The 
peasantry go barefoot." " The family wer.e severally con- 
sulted." " The multitude have nothing to eat." 

The noun Abstract is the name of some attribute con- 
ceived of as abstracted or apart from any thing to which it 
may belong ; as, " Veracity is amiable." " I dislike conceit,^ 
" Endure hardnessP 

Common tiouns when genercHised are sometimes called Abstract ; but 
there is between them and the stricter kind of abstract nouns a distinction 
not easily definable. Man is in a certain sense an abstract term ; but 
Humanity implies a higher degree of abstraction. See Mill's ZA)gic, vol. i. 
pp. 34, 35. 



* Other species of nouns are occasionally referred to ; as Verbal, Sen- 
tential or Many-worded, Derivative, Compound, Diminutive, &c. | 
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Exercises. 

5. Name, as parts of speech, the words in the following sentences, giving 
special description of the Nouns, as taught in this chapter : — 

Put away the evil of your doings. William came oyer firom 
Normandy, and fought against Harold in the famous battle of 
Hastings. Egypt was a settled kingdom ruled by a Pharaoh, at 
the time of Abram. Idleness is the 'parent of Want and Pain. 
The Romans invaded the country of the Britons. Freedom found 
a home in the mountains. Give me the mind of a Kepler, a New- 
ton, or a Leibnitz. Piety and virtue are the noblest accomplish- 
ments. Several Johnsons are among the subscribers. 

** Child of the Sun, refulgent Summer comes, 
He comes attended by the sultry Hours." — Thomson. 



CHAP. IV. 

OP THE ADJECTIVE. 



1. The Adjective can, in general, stand immediately before 
the Noun, and qualifies or describes the Noun, without 
asserting any thing. 

That part of speech which is now usually denominated 
the Noun, was formerly known by the name Substantive 
Noufiy to distinguish it more immediately from another part 
of speech termed the Adjective Noun, 

The word Adjective^ then, was originally designed to dis- 
tinguish a particular kind of Noun. And we think it may 
Btill appear entitled to be recognised in that light, if we take 
the class of Nouns to comprehend names generally. But it 
is nevertheless desirable to observe the usual distinction 
which calls the Substantive Noun simply the Noun^ or the 
Substantive, and the Adjective Noun simply the Adjective, 
The two kinds are certainly distinct enough to entitle them 
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to be separately specified in the enumeration of the parts of 
speech* 

The Substantive is so named, because it denotes a thing 
<x)nsidered as subsisting of itself, or holds an independent 
position in discourse. The Adjective is so called, because 
for the support of its meaning it must connect itself with a 
Substantive.* 

2. The tendency of the Adjective to blend with the 
Substantive is primarily occasioned by giving a noun a 
eonjunctive termination. Thus, person and credit are both 
substantives ; but when the former is altered to the word 
personal, it has ceased to be substantive, and has become 
adjective ; its dependence requires for it a supporting noun, 
and personal credit will form the coalition requisite. 
Otherwise ; when the word credit is changed to creditable, 
it has ceased to be substantive, and has become adjective ; 
and creditable person exemplifies the kind of union neces- 
sary to its support. 

3. It is not necessary, however, that all our Adjectives 
should be formed in the above manner. Usage and 
arrangement are sufficient to make us apprehend a word as 
an Adjective; so that we can perceive, in the expression 
iron bar, the adjective meaning oiiron, and in the expression 
bar irjon, the adjective meaning of bar, although either word 
is more naturally a Substantive than an Adjective.f 

* « Inability to stand alone i^i a sentence,'* says Tooke, **ia not the 
distinguishing mark of an Adjective, for no Substantive in any of its 
oblique cases can stand alone any more than the Adjective. And this 
last circumstance might perhaps incline Wallis to call our Genitive an 
Adjective; for man*« cannot stand alone any more than Auman.*' — Di- 
versions, p. 634. 

f Home Tooke complains of '* the want of an adjective distinction to 
some of our terms," whereby we " are forced to attribute the term itself 
without any adherent intimation of its attribution." " In English," says 
he, " instead of adjectiving our own substantives, we have borrowed, in 
immense numbers, adjectived signs from other languages." Compare 
mind and tuental. See Diversions, p. 636. <S^eealso M*CulIoch| p. 118. 
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4. Adjectives do not strictly admit of being used as 
nouns, but are always dependent on a substantive, present 
or implied. And it may well be questioned, whether such 
a phrase as iron bar ought not, in grammatical parsing, to 
be extended into the form bar of iron^ from which the 
form iron bar is undoubtedly derived by abbreviation and 
transposition.* 

5. Most adjectives imply kindred abstract nouns. Thus 
strong implies strength, wise implies wisdom, white implies 
whiteness, ' When the quality strength is abstracted or dis- 
engaged from the confined and dependent state of the 
adjective strong, it is an ideal thing ; but as it can thus 
become a distinct general conception in the mind, it is 
warrantably classed among things that are, and the word 
expressing it is fitly termed a substantive, 

6. Consider the phrases — fertile lands, these lands, re- 
mote lands, all lands ; the first adjective expresses quality; 
the second, position; the third, position; the fourth, extent 
Accordingly, some one of the terms qualifying, describing, 
dejining, may be employed in pointing out the noun to 
which an adjective pertains. Thus, in the phrases, many 
privations, discouraging privations, severe privations, we 
may refer to many as defining the noun privations; to dis- 
couraging, as describing it ; to severe, as qualifying it. 

Definitives, 

7. Many grammarians, allowing the class of ordinary 
adjectives to comprise descriptive or qualifying terms, have 
assigned the name Definitive Adjectives, or Definitives, to 
those words which define nouns, that is, which refer to the 



* Nouns used as adjectives are called by Wall is respective adjectives ; 
which, however, he says, have their sense much more distinctly expressed 
by means of prepositions. The tendency of such nouns is to incorporate 
with the substantives which they describe, the coalescence being first 
attempted by a h3rphen; thus, vMin kind, nuM'kind, mankind. See 
WalUs*s Gram, lAng. Angl p. 93, 
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position, extent, or any {imitation, of the object denoted bj 
a noun. 

The principal Definitives are the following : — 
One, two, three, &c. ; a, an, any; some, several, both, all, 
none; mxiny, much, more, most ; few, fewer, fewest ; little, 
less, least First, second, third, &c. ; former, latter, last; 
the, this, that, these, those; what, which, whether; such, 
same, other; each, every, either, neither. 

Of these definitive adjectives some have received more 
special names; thus, one, tioo, first, second, &c. are Numeral 
Adjectives; tMs, that, &c. are Demonstrative Adjectives; 
eaxih, every, &c. are Distributive Adjectives ; and the pecu- 
liar words a, an, the, are commonly called Articles. 

8. The Definitives all admit of being employed /?ro- 
nominally, that is, like pronouns or substitutes for nouns, 
ezceptiug the Articles, which always have an accompanying 
noun, and excepting also the distributive every, which 
formerly, however, was often used pronominally.* None is 
now the pronominal form of no. Thus, we can say, " Give 
each boy a book," or "Give each a book;" "I bought 
another slate," or "I bought another;" "Which room do 
you mean ? ' or " Which do you mean ?" 

The Articles. 

9. The first of the articles a, an, the, is merely an 
abridgment of the second, which is the modern repre- 
sentative of an Anglo-Saxon word denoting one. In our 
employment, however, of a or an, we mean to express 
oneness very feebly, as if avoiding the numerical force of 



• Thus, Locke says, " The reason your Lordship gives in every of 
these places." In technical law style the pronominal use of every is re- 
tained ; as " all and every of the conditions.*' 

The^Article, never having its noun suppressed, is, as its name indicates, 
tL jointed ov Joined term invariably. 
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the word one. Thus, an elephant is not so strongly definitire 
as one elephant 

The third article, viz. the, has a demonstrative meaning, 
being allied to the words this and that, but much less em- 
phatic. In employing the^ we avoid the demonstrative force 
of this or that. Thus, ike boy is not so strongly definitive 
as that hoy. 

10. The abbreviate of aw, viz. a, is used when the word 
following begins with the sound of a consonant, or with 
the consonantal sound of w or y ; thus, a tree^ a wrech^ 
a herOy a wise man, a year, a useful booh, such a one. 

But when a word beginning with the sound of h has the 
accent on the second syllable, an is prefixed ; as, an hyena, 
an heroic action. 

\\. A or an is usually called the Indefinite article; 
because, though it refers to one only of a class of objects, it 
refers to no particular one. A book is an expression by 
which one of a class of objects is referred to, but considered 
rather in relation to objects of other classes than to the other 
objects of its own class ; it signifies a book in distinction 
from a slate, or any thing of a different sort. The is 
usually called the Definite article ; because it has a definite 
reference to one or more of a class. The book is an 
expression by which one of a class of objects is singled out, 
and thereby distinguished from the others of its class. The 
books is an expression by which two or more individuals of 
a class are referred to and distinguished from the others. 

EXEBCISES. 

12. Name, as parts of speech, the words contained in the subjoined 
sentences, giving special description of the Nouns and Adjectives : — 

Borneo is an island of vast extent. The result of this plot was 
very disastrous. Hume is an historian of great celebrity. He 
was an intrepid and at the same time a skilful soldier. Hope de- 
ferred maketh the heart sick. Mary of Scotland enjoyed few of 
the usual advantages of exalted station and sovereign power. 
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Some nations of Africa are distinguished for native mildness and 
hospitality ; but manj are treacherous and cruel. A wheat gar- 
land was the ancient decoration of Ceres, the goddess of husbandry. 
I found him in a humour suitable for such an enterprise. Eliza- 
beth was a powerful and a steady friend to Henry the Fourth, the 
first monarch of the house of Bourbon. I told you what book I 
wanted ; the typography of that is too small. 



CHAP. V. 

OF THE PRONOUN, 



1. The Pronoun is a substitute for the Noun, but not of 
itself expressing the full meaning of the Noun.* 

The chief use of this part of speech seems to be, to 
represent nouns in such a way as may avoid the fulness of 
signification which nouns themselves possess* 

Take the following passage : — 

" The imitators of Spenser are not very rigid censors of them- 
selves s for they seem to conclude that when they have disfigured 
their lines with a few obsolete syllables, they have accomplished 
their design ; without considering that ihey ought not only to ad- 
mit old words, but to reject new." — Rambler, 

If the pronouns, the italicised words, in this sentence 
were replaced by the noun imitators, the reiteration of that 

* Frazee, an American grammarian, says, ** The principal distinction 
between nouns and pronouns consists in this ; the meaning of a noun is 
Jixed and permanent, but the meaning of a substitute is temporary ; e. g. 
the word hook is applied to a certain class of things, and to no others ; the 
word it may be applied to a book, a table, a child,'* &c. — Gramm, p. 
8U I would not call this the principal distinction, for, as Frazee him- 
self recognises, many nouns share with the pronouns in fitness for tem- 
porary application, e. g. witnesSf president, visitor. 
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term would be felt to load the sentence with unnecessary 
thought; whereas the substituted words, ihey^ their, and 
themselves, being merely marks referring to the noun 
imitators, serve to carry on the application of the noun, 
without subjecting other terms to that diminution of their 
force, which the repeated introduction of the noun amongst 
them would have occasioned. 

2. When, however, the Pronoun is used to represent per- 
sons in the relations of one speaking and one spoken to, this 
is not to avoid the repetition of a noun, but to supplant the 
noun entirely ; as, " Jam sixteen years old ; i/ou are twelve.** 
Grenerally, it is unnecessary for us to indicate either our- 
selves or those whom we address, by any names more 
significant than / or you. Such pronominal marks, indeed, 
are not only sufiicient, but expedient almost to the extent of 
absolutely requisite. 

3. There are three principal species of pronouns. Per- 
sonal, Relative, and Interrogative. 

Personal Pronouns are those which represent the names 
of persons ; as, /, thou, he, she, it, us, me, them. But the 
word it is more frequently applied to inanimate than to 
animate objects ; and the others are often used to represent 
inanimate objects, by that figure of speech called Personi- 
Jlcation, , 

1 represents one that is speaking, thou one that is spoken 
to, and he, she, or it, one that is neither speaking nor 
spoken to, but merely spoken of. These are, therefore, 
denominated, respectively, pronouns of the first, second, and 
third persons ; and each of them has varieties of form ; as, 
me, you, him, we, they, &c. 

4. Relative Pronouns are those which, besides being per- 
sonal substitutes for antecedent nouns, are in conjunctive 
relation with these nouns. The principal Relatives are who, 
which, and that, with the varieties whose and whom. Thus : 

In the example " The man who stirs makes me his foe,** 
the pronoun who is more than a representative of man; it is 
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connective as well, having a much closer relation to man 
than his involves. 

Who may frequently be observed to have the force of and 
he (or and she, or and they) ; as in the example, " Edward VI., 
who was a virtuous prince, reigned only six years ;" for this 
is equivalent to " Edward VI. reigned only six years, and 
he was a virtuous prince." But in the example, " The man 
who stirs," &c., the connection of who with man is so close 
and delicate, that we . have no connective term for the 
explanation of it.* 

5. The Interrogative Pronouns are just the relative forms 
who, which, what, employed in asking questions, in the 
absence of their antecedent or correlative nouns ; as, " Who 
can tell me ? '* " Which do you prefer ? " That is, " I wish 
to know the one who can tell me." " I wish to know the 
one which you do prefer." 

6. The words this and that are sometimes called Demon- 
strative pronouns,, and each, every, either, neither, are 
named Distributive pronouns. They are all, however. De- 
finitive adjectives, and cannot with propriety be denominated 
Pronouns when the noun defined is present. Pronominal 
adjectives is a better title for such words than Adjective 
pronouns, as they are sometimes called. The genuine pro- 
noun is substantive, 

EXEBCISES. 

7. Distinguish the part3 of speech in the following sentences, and 
describe especially the Nouns, Adjectives, and Pronouns : — 

She and her sister live with their brother, who is a merchant. 
He is very kind to them ; and they love and respect him for his 
many virtues. You bestowed that favour on a man that gratefully 

* The Relative diminishes the assertive force of its clause, in propor- 
tion as the intimacy of relation between itself and its antecedent is in- 
creased. That, when used as a Relative, is generally in the closest 
relation to the antecedent 
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remembers your goodness, and that well deserved it. Who accom- 
plished this result, and what were the mighty instruments which 
he employed ? We looked upon the Dead Sea, and our hearts 
thrilled with awe ; for its dark waters cover the sites of those an- 
cient towns whose iniquity brought upon them a swift destruction. 



CHAP.VL 

OP THE VERB. 



1. The Verb is the word by which we can assert. 

Assertion is the principal feature of discourpe ; for with- 
out it we cannot express any opinion, or properly utter our 
thoughts. The Verb, therefore, which enables us to assert, 
is the most important part of speech, — a pre-eminence 
which its name expressively indicates. 

A verb is to a sentence what a vowel is to a syllable. 

2. That the essence, or at least the essential service, of 
the Verb consists in aflirmation, has been frequently and 
justly remarked ; but almost every verb in our language has 
forms pertaining to it which are not of an assertive import. 
These may be called parts of the verb, etymologically con- 
sidered, but are not to be regarded as having the distinctive 
character of the verb as a part of speech, any more than 
pleasure can be called a verb because of its being a deriva- 
tive from the verb please. 

Thus, the verb speak has the assertive forms speak, 
speakesf, speaks, spoke, spokest; and these are the forms 
which represent it distinctively as a part of speech. By 
these forms we can assert; as, "I speak to you;'* "Thou 
speakest to me ;" " The man speaks the truth ;" " We spoke 
to him;" " Thou spokest sensibly." 

But this verb is connected with the forms to speak, 
spoken, speaking, which are never employed as assertive 
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expressions. To speak is a sort of verbal noun ; spoken is 
a verbal adjective ; speaking is a verbal adjective, or a 
verbal noun.* 'Thus : " To speak is prohibited ;" " Speak- 
ing is prohibited ;'* " The man was speaking ;" " The words 
were spoken ;** " The speaking-trumpet was used ;" " Spoken 
language was the earliest." 

3. A common definition of the verb is, that it expresses 
being, doing, or suffering. This definition, however, is a 
very imperfect guide to the discovery of a verb in a sen- 
tence. When we speak of the existence of any thing, the 
word "existence," though it expresses being^ is a noun; 
also, when we speak of any thing as performed by the 
agenci^of another, the word " agency," though it expresses 
doing, is a noun ; and again, we may speak of subjection 
to indignity y where "subjection" is a noun, and yet ex- 
presses suffering. 

4. In the usual forms of bidding and questioningy the 
assertive character of the verb may seem to be disowned ; 
but such forms are certainly abbreviations. Thus : " Bring 
the books" is used for "I request that you will bring the 
books." In like manner, " Have you brought the books ?" 
is, in the complete form, " I ask whether you have brought 
the books." These extended forms contain each two as- 
sertions; but the latter assertion in each is indirect and 
dependenty its realisation being the object of request in the 
one case, and of inquiry in the other. 

It should be observed that abbreviation is naturally aimed at in ques- 
tioning and commanding ; and hence the conciseness of the interrogative 
and imperative modes of the verb. 

5. Verbs are usually distinguished into three principal 
kinds, Active, Passive, and Neuter. 

A verb Active denotes that the subject of discourse pro- 

* " Verbal Nouns have much the same relation to Verbs that Abstract 
Nouns have to Adjectives.'' — Conuon's Gramm, p. 17. 
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duces some effect ; as, " I write a letter ;" " The boy writes ;" 
" We have written ;" " He has received (something) ;" " The 
e&glejlies;^* " They heard a voice." 

A verb Passive denotes that the subject of discourse is in 
a state produced by something else ; as, " The letter is 
written ;^^ "The book has been reprinted;^ "Something 
was received" 

A verb Neuter is neither active nor passive ; as, "I «Y;" 
"James stood;" "We have slept;" "Such things have 
been." 

6. Active Verbs are of two kinds, Transitive and In- 
transitive, They are Transitive, when they denote action 
or energy passing over immediately to some object. They 
are Intransitive, when they denote action or energy of 
which no object is expressed, unless by a preposition inter- 
posed. Thus : 

(Transitive.) "We sing an anthem;" "Vice enslaves the 
soul;" "lha,YeJinished the work;" *' I received (from my 
sister) a long letter." 

(Intransitive.) "We sing at concerts;" "I have walked 
from Bristol ;*' " Fortune smiles on him." 

7. By the division of verbs into active, passive, and neuter, we do not 
mean that the Verb, cu a distinct part of -speech, is divisible into these 
three classes ; for in English it is merely a participial adjective which 
denotes the passive state ; the essential or asserting Verb is never pro- 
perly passive.* Hence some grammarians divide the Verb simply into 
Transitive and Intransitive kinds, the former asserting action as imme- 
diately affecting an object; and the latter simply asserting, without 
reference to an immediate object, f 

8. The purest verb is that which is termed the substantive verb, or 
verb of existence, viz. the verb to be. It is adapted to express assertion 
generally ; and all other verbs are compendious forms involving the 



* It is accounted passive in a few idiomatic forms, such as, << The wine 
tastes sour ; " ** The poem reads smoothly ; " •* The air feels cold ; '* 
•* The fields plough well." 

t See Dr. Webster's Improved Gramm, p. 48. 
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power of this verb, and resoWable into expressions in which it appears. 
Thus, ** The flowers fiide " is equivalent to " The flowers are fading;** 
" Rome flourished " is equivalent to '* Rome was flourishing.'* 

As the substantive verb usually joins an attribute to a person or thing, 
it is called by logicians the Copula g and as other verbs involve the sub- 
stantive verb with an attribute, they are sometimes called adjective verbs. 
Thus, in the assertion, " England was victorious,'* the copula was joins 
the attribute victorioua to the noun England; but in the assertion, <* Eng- 
land conquered," the adjective verb conquered is equivalent to vhu con- 
querinfft that is, involves the attribute with tbe copula. 

9. These remarks anticipate an explanation of the structure of what is 
called a Propoeition, that is, an Assertion.* 

When I say ** Grammar,** I utter a name, and I convey a meaning i 
but I do not teach or assert any truth or falsehood ; I neither affirm nor 
deny any thing. When I say ** Grammar a science,** I put together two 
names both of which convey meanings ; but still I make no affirmation 
or denial concerning either. But when I say " Gramnuur is a science,*' 
I have united the two names into an assertion, by means of the connecting 
word >'<; and now the whole expression conveys a meaning which calls 
for belief and which will be understood as true by those who, knowing 
what constitutes a scieooe, know also that Grammar is a thing possessing 
the constituents of a science. 

Again ; when I say ** Grammar is not important," I employ two 
names. Grammar and not important, and I connect them as members of 
an assertion by the copula it,'\ The words now appeal to a man's judg- 
ment ; and he will know them to assert what is true, if, while he under- 
stands what constitutes being important, he knows also that Grammar 
does not possess the constituent of being important ; otherwise he will 
reject the assertion as false 

la A Proposition, then, is an Assertion, whether true or false, and ia 
composed, explicitly or virtually, of two names, with an intermediate 
expression of affirmation or negation. The flrst of the three members is 
the Suhject, or that concerning which something is asserted ; the third 
member is that which is asserted, and has received the name Predicate ; 



* *' Whatever can be an object of belief, or even of disbelief, must, 
when put into words, assume the form of a proposition.**—- MilPs Logic, 
vol. i. p. 21. 

t Some logicians take the words t« not, together, as the negative 
eopvUa, 
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the second or intermediate member b the Copuhx, the expression whereby 
assertion is made.* 

The Copuh^vho1rever, along with the Predicate, is usually called simply 
the Predicate, in consequence of the two members being in a great mul- 
titude of instances compressed or comprehended in one term. Thus, in 
the assertions " Labour fatigues,'* Labour is fatiguing,'* the Subject is 
labour, the Predicate, fatigues or is fatiguing, 

11. An assertion, then, may be regarded as consisting essentially of 
two parts, a subject and a predicate ; and it will be found that generally 
one or each of these parts is more or less a complex expression. Thus, 
in the example, *< The brother of the Ticar officiated on Sunday,*' the sub- 
ject is the brother of the vicar, the predicate is officiated on Sunday. The 
principal part of the subject, or that which constitutes more precisely the 
grammatical subject, is evidently the noun brother ; and the principal part 
of the predicate, or that which constitutes more precisely the grammatical 
predicate, is the verb officiated The words of the vicar form what is called 
an ac^unct or complement of the subject ; similarly, the words on Sunday 
form an adjunct or complement of the predicate. 

A distinction is sometimes made between the logical and grammatical 
divisions of an assertion. Thus ; the grammatical subject in the above 
example is brother ; the logical subject is the brother of the vicar ; the 
logical division comprehends the grammatical with its adjuncts. 

12. When the Predicate contains a transitive verb, that verb has neces- 
sarily a direct object ; and although the object may be included in the 
logical predicate, it is chief of all the adjuncts in an assertion, and is, 
therefore, in general, specified as a third element. Thus ; " The brother 
of the vicar did duty on Sunday ; " here, the verb, or simple grammatical 
predicate, is did, and the object is duty. 

13. As a condensed illustration of what we have said respecting the 
structure of a Proposition, we shall exhibit the logical and grammatical 
resolution of the following example : — 

*' King John had ignobly resigned his crown to the Pope*s disposal." 
(a) The chief grammatical elements are — the subject, JbAn, the pre- 
dicate or verb, had resigned, the object, crown. All the other words are 
complements or adjuncts. 

(6) T\i^ logical elements are — the subject, iCtn^ JbAn, the predicate, 
had ignobly resigned to the Pope's disposal, the object, his crown. 



* When mere existence is to be predicated, the copula itself is some- 
times inclusive of the predicate ; as, « John is," viz. ** John is existing ; " 
«* Troy was," viz. ** Troy was existing." 
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(c) Otherwise ; — according to the principle which makes every as- 
sertion logically consist of a subject, copula, and predicate, — we have 
as the subject King John, the copula was, the predicate having ignobly re- 
signed his erown to the Pope*s disposal. 

Exercises. 

14. Name the parts of speech in the following sentences, — describing 
more particularly the Nouns, Adjectives, Pronouns, and Verbs. Ana- 
lyse the structure of each Proposition. 

The lake reflects the sky. Cook sailed round the globe. No- 
velty is not the only source of zeal. The subtle philosopher 
appeared in the new character of an historian. Ad4ison contri- 
buted several papers to the Tatler. The Athenians had lost all 
concern for their honour. The island of Borneo is traversed by 
the equator. The rooky masses present on every side a steep ac- 
clivity. The brief revival of degant literature in the twelfth 
century was a premature spring. Mount Hermon is always capped 
with snow. They would not listen to advice. The nephew of the 
physician rose to nearly equal celebrity. European mariners 
dread the rocky islets in the Chinese Sea. The young prince de- 
voted a considerable portion of his time to the study of theology. 



CHAP. vn. 



OF THE PREPOSITION, ADVERB, CONJUNCTION, AND 
INTERJECTION. 

- 1. The Preposition expresses, without asserting, the rela- 
tion of one notion to another. 

When we say " The fence round the park," we employ 
round to mark a relation between the fence and the park ; 
but we do not affirm any thing by means of that relational 
word ; round is therefor* a preposition. If we should say 
" The fence surrounds the park," we should express not only 
relation, but assertion also, by means of the word surrounds; 
that word, therefore, is a verb. 
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2. Suppose, however, we should say " The fence sur- 
rounding the park," — is the word surrounding to be rec- 
koned a preposition, — inasmuch as it marks unasserted 
relation ? Such an example shows, at least, that the usual 
distinction of the parts of speech is not so absolute as to 
prevent one class of words from sometimes appearing in the 
province of another. Surrounding seems rather to have a 
qualifying influence on fence^ being a participle or verbal 
adjective. But it may be observed, that there are some 
words precisely similar to the verbal term we have just 
employed, ^and which are very generally parsed as pre- 
positions. Take, for example, " A report concerning the 
man:" — this is equivalent to "A report affecting the 
man ;** and yet it is customary to call affecting the participle 
of a transitive verb, and concerning a preposition. In imi- 
tation of a French phraseology, we used to say " A report 
touching an individual ;" and touching is as well entitled as 
concerning to be accounted a preposition.* 

3. Prepositions, properly so called, are such words as 
Ahove^ After, Beyond, With, Before, To, At, From, Through, 
On, Under, Against, Into, &c. But those words which are 
generally classed as prepositions are not invariably used 
as such. 



4. The Adverb modifies the meaning of a Verb, an Ad- 
jective, or another Adverb. 

«<He writes legibly;^ — " Winter /cw^ approaches;" — 
are examples of verbs receivinjg a modification of their 
meaning. In the one instance legibly modifies writes; in 



* Conceminpf retpecHnff, excepting, are participles of transitive verbs, 
governing an objective case. 'During is the participle of a neuter verb. 
iVoft0tMsfaiu2ifi^ is compounded of nof and the participle of an intransitive 
verb. All these words are commonly, but improperly, called preposi- 
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the t)tlier instance /a;^ modifies approaches. Again ; in the 
examples, " The observation is very just," — " The timber is 
too hard," — we have a modification of the adjective jtLst by 
the word very^ and of the adjective hard by the word too. 
Such modifying terms, or adverbs as they are called, may 
themselves receive farther modification ; as, "He is very 
easily offended ;" where offended is modified by the adverb 
easUyy and ea^ly is modified by the adverb very. 

To modify the meaning of a word is to restrict or extend 
its application. 

5. Exception has been taken against that part of the definition of an 
adverb which describes it as used to modify another adverb. « Thb,'* 
says Connon, **is unobjectionable as a description of a fact in grammar, 
but it cannot be received as a definition, since the word that is defined is 
made use of in the definition." It should be understood, however, that 
the natiure of that adverb which receives modification from another ad- 
verb has been already defined in the former part of the definition. In 
the first place, a word which modifies a verb or an adjective is called an 
Adverb ; and, in the second place, a word which modifies the word modi- 
fying a verb or adjective is also called an Adverb. Such is the relation 
of the parts of the definition. 

6. Adverbs are compendious forms equivalent to pre- 
positional expressions of place, time, manner, or degree. 
Thus: the adverb there signifies in that place; then signifies 
at that time; quietly denotes in a quiet manner; too means 
in an excessive degree. All adverbs admit of being thus 
translated. 

7. Adverbs are such words as Very, Truly, Often, Seldom, 
Once, Quickly, Othertoise, How, However, Here, There, Hence, 
Softly, &c. A multitude of others end in -Zy, which is 
generally considered as an abbreviation of the word like. 



8. The Conjunction joins one notion or thought to another, 
in order to express, but not to assert, choice, combination, 
and other ideas. 

In the words "Henry accompanied William*' there is 

c 2 
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affirmed a connexion between Henry and William ; and the 
word which expresses the connexion expresses also the 
affirmation. But we often find connexion expressed un- 
assertively. Thus: "Henry and William are brothers;" 
here the word and expresses the union of two notions, 
but does not assert the union. Thus, again: "I did not 
go yesterday, hut I shall go to-morrow;" the word hut 
expresses, without asserting, a connexion between the two 
thoughts, — it brings them together that it may present them 
in contrast. So also : " I will go if the weather shall prove 
favourable;" the word if brings two thoughts together, and 
expresses, without asserting, the one as a condition on which 
depends the performance of the other. Such connecting 
terms are called Conjunctions. 

9. Conjunctions are such words as And, Abo, But, Neither, 
Nor, If, Because, Thaty Though, Therefore, Lest, Than, 
Yet, &c. 



10. The Interjection is an abrupt expression of thought 
or emotion. 

The principal words belonging to this class are those 
ejaculations which correspond to the instinctive sounds 
uttered by the inferior animals. The abrupt expressions of 
human feeling are so various in form and signification that 
they seem entitled to rank as parts of speech, although some 
grammarians contend that they no more deserve that dis- 
tinction, than the neighing of a horse, or the lowing of a 
cow. 

11. Interjections are such words as 0/ Ah! Alas! 
Tush! Lo! Heighho! Pshaw! Ha! Harh! Adieu! &q. 

Many elliptical expressions, such as Hail, Welcome, Douht- 
less. Silence, Nevertheless, when used in an isolated manner, 
either may be parsed as Interjections, or, by supplying the 
ellipses, may be shown to belong to other classes of words. 
Thus: "He considers, doubtless, that he is fortunate," may 
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be extended into '^ He considers that he is fortunate, — that 
is doubtless."* 



EXEBCISES. 



12. Distinguish the parts of speech in the following sentences, and 
give such explanations of each word as the preceding chapters have 
furnished. 

Great Britain has very few islands on its eastern coast. Sinai 
is not a particular summit, but a group of extremely barren and 
rugged cliffs, tumbled about in great disorder, and affording pros- 
pects of the wildest grandeur. Too daring prince, ah ! whither 
dost thou run ? How pathetically were the deaths of Saul and 
Jonathan lamented by David, although he was the anointed suc- 
cessor to the throne of Israel. Hail ! awful scenes that calm the 
troubled breast. The rest of the ground, excepting a farm-house, 
is entirely open, and lies between two ridges. The arrangement, 
indeed, is already completed, if he has obtained the sanction of 
James, or William. Will you accompany me to town ? O, yesf, 
I will gladly go with you, for I am quite disposed for a walk. The 
mountains of Seir command an extensive prospect over dreary 
heights, amongst which, however, are some fertile valleys. The 
French troops were equally vigilant at the gates, yet made no ob- 
jections to our passing through the town. False wizard, avaunt I 

* Such words in their state of isolation are frequently called Adverbs^ 

— a class which. Home Tooke says, is made **the common repository of 
all heterogeneous unknown corruptions." Let us never call a word an 
Adverb merely for want of a better name. Unless another word is mo- 
dified, no adverb is present. 

t ** Aycy yea, and ye«, are the French imperatives, aye and ayez (have 
thou and have ye), of the verb avotr, to have. < Give or grant |me this.' 

— * TeSf have it.' No or nay (French n'aye), ^away with it.* It is 
thus that we indicate assent or denial."*— Booth's Gram* p. 260. 



c 3 
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CHAP. vni. 

THE ACCIDENCE OP NOUNS. — Number. 

1. Inflexion^ which is a changing of the terminations of 
words to express various modifications of meaning, is applied 
to Nouns for the expression of the three accidents of Number, 
Gender, and Case. 

Number is the distinction between a word as referring to 
one thing and a word as referring to more things than one. 

Gender is a distinction of nouns or pronouns correspond* 
ing to the distinction of sex. 

Case is a distinction which either marks or implies the 
dependence or independence of a noun or pronoun. 

Of Number, 

2. ite distinction of Number is described by the words 
Singular and Plural; a noun being of the singular number 
when it expresses one of a class, as Man, Time, Speech ; and 
of the plural number when it expresses more than one of a 
class, as Men, Times, Speeches. 

3. The plural formation is usually dependent on the sin- 
gular ; and the general rule is that the plural is formed by 
adding 5 or e^ to the singular, — s, when the termination of 
the singular will unite immediately with the sound of that 
letter, — eSy when otherwise. Thus: Boy, boys; River, 
rivers ; Robe, robes ; Face, faces ; Bush, bushes ; Gas, gases. 

4. Nouns ending in ^, a termination which has supplanted 
the ancient %e, preserve ie in their plurals ; as, Lady, ladies ; 
Sympathy, sympathies. But when y succeeds a vowel, the 
juxtaposition of three vowels in the plural is avoided by 
simply adding s ; as. Tray, trays ; Joy, joys ; Valley, Valleys. 

Money, Chimney, and Journey, should merely add «, though 
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Ae improper forms, Monies, Ghimnies, and Journies, are not 
unusuaL 

5. Nouns ending in fe change fe into ves^ as life, lives ; 
but Fife, Strife, and Safe, only assume «, thereby avoiding 
conf(H*mit7 in sound to the noun Fives, and the verbs 
Strives and Saves. 

Several nouns that end in f^ conforming to the old sin- 
gular termination fe, have ves in the plural ; as Calf*, Elf, 
Half, Leaf, Loaf, Self, Sheaf, Shelf, Thief, Wolf ; — Wharf 
has Wharfs, and sometimes Wharves. The plural of Staff 
ought to be Staffs, as in the compounds Flagstaffs, Distaffs ; 
but it is commonly Staves. 

6. Nouns ending in o, probably on account oi the old 
termination being oe, form the plural by annexing eg. Thus, 
we have Cargo, cargoes ; Hero, heroes ; Wo, woes ; Negro, 
negroes. When a vowel precedes o, the plural takes s only, 
as in the words Cameo, Embryo, Folio, Nuncio, Punctilio, 
Seraglio. The following words, also, generally form the 
plural by adding *; — Bamboo, Cento, Canto, Duodecimo, 
Grotto, Halo, Junto, Memento, Motto, Octavo, Portico, 
Quarto, Solo, Two, Tyro, 2^ro. 

7. The old plural form in en has still some exemplifications 
in our language : thus. Ox, oxen ; Child, children. Man, 
and its compounds, have Men ; we must say, however, Mus- 
sulmans, Turkomans, Talismans, — as these are not com- 
poimds of the English word Man. 

8. Some nouns have two distinct plural forms. Pea has 
Peas (the seeds as distinct objects) and Pease (the species) ; 
Die has Dies (for coining) and Dice (for gaming) ; Penny 
has Pennies (coins) and Pence (value); Brother has Bro- 
thers (relatives), and Brethren (members of a society). 
Swine is sometimes used for Sows, and Kine for Cows. 



* " The possessive case of ctdf is usually pronounced like the plural, 
though not so written; calf *8 head pronounced co/ref-Aead " — Kares* 
Orthoepy, p. 100. 

c 4 
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9. Foot, Goose, and Tooth, change oo into ee. Louse and 
Mouse haye lice and Mice. 

10. The words Deer, Sheep, Trout, Salmon, Pike> Alms, 
Amends, Means*, Fains, Riches, Wages, and a few others, 
have only one form for both numbers. News is now ge- 
nerally regarded as singular. 

11. Many concise names of sciences, ending in ics^ are 
often regarded as singular, though they have a plural ter- 
mination ; as Mathematics, the science of things mathema- 
tical; Ethics, Optics, Pneumatics^ &c. On the contrary, 
some abbreviated forms, as Horse and Foot, meaning horse 
soldiers and foot soldiers, though singular in form, retain 
the plural force of the suppressed noun. 

12. Such usages as 10 stone^ 3 score, IS sail, 12 head (of 
cattle), exemplify the preservation of a plural sense in the 
absence of the plural's etymological distinction. 

13. Proper names are sometimes pluralised, but do not 
then cease to be proper names, unless they are expressive 
of some quality or property independent of the namcf 
Thus ; " The twelve Caesars ;" " The two Scipios ;" " The 
Johnsons;" " The Henrys." The word Henry should not 
have the y changed into te, when we mean only persons of 
the name of Henry, 

14. When a proper name has a title prefixed, it is usual 
to pluralise only the title; as, "The Misses Thompson;" J 
" The Messrs. Smith." Double titles have double plurals, 
as " The Lords Commissioners ;" " The Lords Bishops." 

15. In some peculiar plural forms we sometimes find an 
apostrophe, or elevated comma, preceding s; as in the 
examples, "Dot your %s and cross your *'«;" " There are 
too many and*8 in that sentence." This might be avoided 



* A tMan signifies *< the middle between two extremes.'* 
t Set Chap. III. §3. p. 11. 

\ Arnold prefers " The Miss Thompsons." Goldsmith writes " The 
two Miss flaqnboroughs.'* 
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bj italicising all but the s; thus, the is, the fe, the ands.* 
We write, however, <* The Ai/es and the Noes/* 

16. Some compound words, consisting of a noun followed 
by a descriptiye term or phrase, add s to the first word ; as 
Court-martial, courts-martial; Cousin-german, cousins-ger* 
man; Knight errant, knights-errant ; Aid-de-camp, aids-de- 
camp; Father-in-law, fathers-in-law. But we should say, 
Spoonfuls and Handfuls, not Spoonsful or Handsful, because 
only one spoon or hand is supposed. So also Mouse-traps, 
Man-traps, are obviously correct forms. Such forms as 
Camera obscura, Ave*Maria, Et cetera, Terra cotta, add 8 
to the latter words. 

17. Some foreign terms have been borrowed into our 
language with their native plural forms* The following are 
the most useful : — 

(a) Latin and Latinised Nouns changing us into t. 



Alumnus 


Focus 


Nucleus 


Polypus 


Calculus 


Locus 


Radius 


Sarcophagus 


Echinus 


Magus 


Stimulus 


Tumulus. 



{b) Latin Nouns changing a into ae. 
Formula, Lamina, Larva, Macula, Nebula, Scoria. 

(c) Latin and Latinised Nouns changing um into a. 

Addendum ] Dictum Frustum Momentum 

Animalculum Effluvium Gymnasium Scholium 

Arcanum Emporium Mausoleum Speculum 

Datum Encomium Medium Stratum 

Desideratum Erratum | Memorandum Succedaneum. 

(d) Greek Nouns changing an into a. 

Aphelion, Automaton, Criterion, Ephemeron, Phenomenon, 

Parhelion, Perihelion. 



* Arnold adTocates the use of the apostrophe, 
c 5 
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(e) Latin and Greek Nouns changing is into es. 
Amanuensis, Antithesis^ Analysis, Axis, Basis, Ellipsis, 
Hypothesis, Metamorphosis, Parenthesis, Phasis ; Ignis Fa- 
tuus becomes Ignes Fatui. 

(/) Latin Nouns changing x into ces and ex into ices. 
Apex, Appendix, Calx, Index, Radix, Vertex, Vortex. 

Notes, — Ephemeris has Ephemerides; Aphis, aphides; 
Sphinx, sphinges ; Grenus, genera. The 'following have the 
singular and plural alike; Apparatus, Congeries, Hiatus, 
Series, Species, and Superficies. The following are only 
plural ; Antipodes, Bluminati, Literati, Minutiae. 

The French terms, Beau, Madame, and Monsieur, have 
respectively Beaux, Mesdames, and Messieurs (contracted 
Messrs.). 

The Italian terms, Bandit or Banditto, Dilettante, and 
Virtuoso, have Banditti, Dilettanti, and Virtuosi. 

18. We assign, however, occasionally to some foreign 
words our ordinary plural terminations. Thus we say. 
Encomiums, Criterions, Formulas, Appendixes, Calxes. We 
say Cherubs and Seraphs, as well as Cherubim and Sera- 
phim ; Dogmas rather than Dogmata ; Stamens (in botanical 
science) as well as Stamina. Simile has Similies (from the 
Latin plural, similia). Genius has Geniuses to denote per- 
sons of genius, and Genii to denote aerial beings. Index 
has Indexes for tables of contents, or pointers, and Indices 
for certain mathematical signs. 

Bolus, Fungus^ Isthmus, and Prospectus, add es. 
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CHAP. IX. 

THE ACCIDENCE OP NOUNS. — Gender. 

1. Thebe are three genders, the Masculiney the Feminine^ 
and the Neuter; the first denoting names of males, as Man, 
Lion ; the second, names of females, as Woman, Lioness ; 
and the third, names of objects neither male nor female, as 
Books, Chair, Soul, Lidustrj. 

There is no impropriety in this threefold distinction, because 
gender is not sex, but a verbal property ; — n^asculine is not 
synonymous with male, nor feminine with female. 

Grender, however, is not so arbitrarily a verbal property 
in the English, as in the Latin, French, and other languages. 
The English language conforms to the order of nature; 
whereas in French all nouns are fictitiously divided into 
masculine and feminine, and in Latin the gender is regulated 
ehiefly by the terminations of words. 

2. Our language possesses an advantage over almost all 
others, in permitting us to assign life and sex, imaginatively, 
to inanimate objects. Thus we can attribute the masculine 
gender to Time, Death, Sleep, the Sun, and generally to 
such nouns as convey an idea of strength, energy, or any 
masculine quality ; and we can attribute the feminine gender 
to Nature, the Earth, the Moon, the Church, and generally 
to such nouns as denote something winning, gentle, fruit- 
ful, &c. 

Li these instances, however, and many others, the dis- 
tinction of gander is not impressed upon the word by any 
form of inflexion. 

3. Our chief terminational indication of gender is that of 
the feminine by ess^ as Negro, negress ; Benefactor, bene- 
factress; Prince, princess; Tiger, tigress; Abbot, abbess. 

c 6 
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We have also a few inflexions uniform witli Testator, tes- 
tatrix ; Executor, executrix. 

4. To Czar corresponds Czarina ; to Sultan, Sultana, or 
Sultaness ; to Don, Donna ; to Hero, Heroine ; to Infant 
(a prince of the royal family either of Spain or Portugal), 
Infanta. 

5. The following are a few examples of the distinction of 
gender by different words : — 

Bachelor, maid or spinster ; Beau, belle ; Buck, doe ; 
Bullock, Ox, or Steer, heifer ; Colt, filly ; Earl, countess ; 
Friar or Monk, nun; Hart, roe ; Milter, spawner ; Ram, ewe ; 
Eake, jilt ; Sire (applied to the king), madam ; Sire (applied 
to horses) dam ; Sloven, slut ; Stag, hind ; Swain, nymph ; 
Wizard, witch. 

6. In some instances, the distinction of gender is denoted 
by the addition of a word ; as Cock-sparrow, hen-sparrow ; 
He-goat, she-goat; Man-servant, maid-servant; Male-singer, 
female-singer ; Pea-cock, pea-hen; Bridegroom, bride ; Buck- 
rabbit, doe-rabbit. 

7. The masculine form is often employed in a general 
way, including males and females. Thus, man may include 
reference to woman; poets may include poetesses; mares 
may be referred to in the term horse or horses. 

8. Sometimes the strength or nobleness of an animal is 
referred to by the masculine gender, without intention to 
particularise the male sex ; and similarly, the weakness or 
timidity of another is referred to by the feminine. Thus, 
of the horse we say, he is a noble animal ; of the hare we 
say, she is timid. 

Small quadrupeds, birds, and fishes, are generally referred 
to by the neuter pronoun it 

9. Some nouns are equally applicable to either sex ; as 
Person, Servant, Friend. These, however, are sometimes 
improperly said to be of the common gender. The noun 
should be called masculine or feminine, if the context 
enables us to determine the gender ; if not, let it be called 
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indefinite as to gender; unless we know that both genders 
are included^ in which instance the noun is properly said to 
be of the common gender. 

10. Nouns that occur as collectives are of that gender 
which the constituent objects imply ; but when such nouns 
denote unity of mass, not plurality of components, they are 
neuter. Thus, "The medical faculty (masc) have deter- 
mined;** "The public (com.) are informed;" "Our sister- 
hood (neut) is not numerous." 



CHAP. X. 

THE ACCIDENCE OF NOUNS. — CaSe, 

1. It has been already stated that Case is the distinction 
which either marks or implies a noun's dependence or inde- 
pendence. Thus, the name JohUy by itself, is in a state of 
independence ; it is a noun in its proper state, as being the 
name of something considered as subsisting of itself. When 
we say John is, we do not affect the noun's character of 
independence ; it is a leading word, which may or may not 
have the affirmation applied to it ; and though it is in 
relation to the affirmative word, it is an ungoverned^ an 
unimpressed, a leading term ; whereas the word is depends 
on and is governed by the word John. 

When we say John's book, the word JohiCs implies some- 
thing more than the strict definition of a noun includes. 
JohnCs cannot stand alone as the sign of a distinct and 
separate conception ; it is not a pure substantive noun, but 
one in a state of dependence, requiring, as if it were an 
adjective*, the annexation of another noun. 

* J. S. Mill says, " that inflected cases are namee and tomdhing more. 
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John and JohrCs^ then, are said to be distinct in ease. 
John^ according to the manner in which we exemplified that 
word, is said to be in the Nominative case ; that is, in the 
case which preserves the true character of the {Nomen) 
noun, viz. independence. JohrCs is said to be in the Pos^ 
sessive case, because marking and implying that the noun 
is related to as a possessor, or has something attributed 
to it.» 

2. The only other case which can be assigned to English 
nouns is that called the Objective case, a state in which a 
noun is the object tended to, or impressed, by some action 
or relation. In this case the noun loses its independence, 
but not ii^ form. Thus, in the sentence "William walks 
with John," the noun John is the name of an object 
dependent on the word withy which, as it were, assumes or 
draws John into a certain relation. Thus also, in the 
sentence "William accompanies John," the noun John is 
dependent on the word accompanies^ which governs it. 
To say "John accompanies William," would be to make 
the nouns change places, so that John^ which before was a 
dependent term, would become an independent or leading 
one, while William^ which was previously independent, 
would now be dependent. 

3. Nouns, then, have three cases, the Nominative, the 
Possessive, and the Objective, the first and third being 



and that this addition prevents them from being used as the subjects of 
propositions." — Logic, vol. i. p. 29. 

Dr. Wallis considers the possessive case to be a species of adjective ( 
and, by similar consideration, some other grammarians have regarded it 
as the descriptive or the attributive case of the noun. 

* « What is called the possessive case," as Hazlitt justly remarks, 
« may be applied to the possessor, or thing possessed, or to express almost 
any other relation. It should rather be called the adjective case, for in 
fact it has the force of an adjective, as man's nature and hunum nature 
mean the same thing." — Gramm, p. SI. See also Smart's Princ of 
Gramm.f Syntax, ch. i. § 4. 
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always alike in form, and the second being usuallj dis- 
tinguished by the terminational sign '«. The plural number, 
as well as the singular, has the three cases ; but the usual 
sign of the plural possessive is an apostrophe without s, 
the 8 beiog rejected when, as is commonly the case, the 
plural has abready a sibilant termination* Thus, we write 
" The men's actions,** " The boys' actions."* 

This mode of avoiding concurrent hissing sounds is some- 
times expedient even in the possessive singular. Thus, 
"For conscience' sake;" "For elegance' sake;" Moses' 
rod." A concurrence, however, of only two sibilants is not 
avoided; as, "James's or Thomas's request;" "Witness's 
deposition." 

4. The possessive case is often a convenient though not 
a necessary modification. It can generally be replaced by 
some word of relation, such as of, preceding the objective 
case ; thus, " The king's crown " signifies " The crown of 
the king ;" " The king's pictures " signifies " The pictures of, 
or belonging to, the king." The prepositional phraseology 
is often preferable to the possessive form, especially in the 



* Our possessive termination *« is generally considered to represent 
the €i or is which terminated the genitive ttngular of many Anglo-Saxon 
nouns. Arnold affirms the apostrophe in the possessive plural to be ab- 
surd, ** for/' says he, ** an apostrophe marks that a vowel has been dropt, 
whereas no vowel ever followed the » of the plural to form a genitive. '*-~ 
Gram, p. 11. The « in fnen*s, children's^ &c., might be deemed equally 
absurd, as no genitive plural in Anglo-Saxon ended in s. It may be 
observed, however, that our older English writers used no apostrophe 
even in the possessive singular, as, CtBsars wars ; Ventu son ; and that the 
employment of the apostrophe appears to have been first occasioned by 
the intervention of some phrase describing the possessor, and preceding 
the thing possessed, as, "Smith the bookseller's shop;" « Henry the 
Seventh's chapel;** *< Joan of Arc's death." In the last of these ez- 
presriona, Arc is an objective case, and therefore the apostrophe disengages 
th€ letter s from the single word Arc, and refers that possessive sign to 
the pomplex noun Joan of Arc. 
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plural number, and, if universally substituted, would divest 
the English noun of all terminational distinction of case. 

5. We shall now exhibit models of what is called the 
Declension of the English noun, that is, its variations of 
case in each number. 

The nouns, B07, Woman, City, are thus declined : — 

Cases. Singular. * Plural. 

Nomin, Boy, Woman, City Boys, Women, Cities 
Possess. Boy's, Woman's, City's Boys', Women's, Cities' 
Object Boy, Woman, City. Boys, Women, Cities. 

6. In parsing the subjoined exercises, the pupil should tell the gender, 
number, and case of each noun, and may be interrogated as in the latter 
part of the annexed 

Example, He read the Queen's speech. 

He, a personal pronoun, third person. — Read^ a verb, transitive. — 
T%e, an article, defining speech. — Queen'e, a common noun, singular, 
feminine, possessive. — Speech, a common noun, singular, neuter, objec- 
tive by the transitive verb read. 

What is the masculine corresponding to Queen 9 Mention other in- 
stances of gender distinguished by different words. What is the mascu- 
line corresponding to Countess 9 Hov does the noun Queen form the 
plural ? Spell the possessive plural of Queen. Decline the noun Speech. 
Spell its possessive singular. Is that possessive a monosyllable, or what ? 
Why does Speech take es in the plural ? Mention other words which add 
es. Distinguish the subject, predicate, and object, in this sentence, &c. 

EXEBCISES. 

One of the noblest Christian virtues is to love our enemies. The 
ass dressed himself in a lion's skin. The mountains are crowned 
with enormous masses of ice. Your friend is a genius of no ordi- 
nary kind. The matter can be settled without any strife. Wisdom 
uttereth her voice in the streets. The Princess Anne's accession 
to the throne excited general satisfaction. The clergy are the 
chief supporters of the scheme. Saunderson, professor of mathe- 
matics at Cambridge, was blind, and yet gave excellent lectures on 
light and colours. Each boy got a handful of nuts. The king and 
parliament make the laws and impose taxes. I have several fine 
cameos in this cabinet. The hireling shepherd fled when he saw 
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the wolf coming. Half of the poptilation are employed in trade 
and manufactures. The pea puts forth tendrils. All the ships* 
guns were thrown overboard. The Text-Book of Arithmetic con- 
tains five appendixes. Go to the ant, thou sluggard ; consider her 
ways, and be wise. That apparatus is quite useless. The stag's 
horns were entangled in the branches. Time halts not in his fleet 
career. The fleet consisted of twenty sail. Three Avons are 
enumerated among the rivers of England. The highest summits 
of Ararat attain the height of 17,260 English feet. At Greenwich 
is the celebrated Royal Hospital for disabled seamen. A division 
of the ships of war were at anchor off Dungeness. Many suffered 
persecution for righteousness* sake. The word larva originally 
signifies a mank. Count the number of wea in that paragraph. No 
charm in the female sex can compensate the want of virtue. 
Southey was poet-laureate. The Misses Thornton subscribed very 
liberally.^ 

^' Athens, among her graceful sons, 
Found equal lovers for the princely maid." — Akenside, 



CHAP. XL 

THE ACCIDENCE OF ADJECTIVES. 

1. In some languages the adjective is modified in its termination to 
adapt it to the particular gender, number, and case of the noun qualified. 
This conformity of termination between the adjective and noun is a help 
to ascertain their relation when a sentence contains other words inter- 
mediate to them. 

2. But in our language the liberty of transposition is restrained by the 
simplicity of our adjective forms, as we do not vary the termination of 
the adjective to suit the distinctions of gender, number, and case. We 
say, *< A strong lion,** *< A strong lioness,** ** Strong tables,** »- thus pre- 
serving the adjective unvaried by the noun*s gender or number ; —we say, 
*< The strong man is overpowered ; ** '< The strong man's defeat ; ** ** He 
slew the strong lion ; " — thus maintaining the adjective unmodified by 
the noun's case. 

The only exceptions to this uniformity are the pronominal adjectives 
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this and 0ua, which are singulars, having these and those for their respec- 
tive plurals. 

3. The onlj inflexion which the English adjective admits 
is called Comparison, the use of which is to distinguish 
various degrees in which a quality is possessed by various 
subjects. Thus, a tall man is surpassed by one who is a 
taller man, and each is surpassed by one who is the tallest 
man of the three. Otherwise ; a weak man excels one who 
is a weaker man, and each excels one who is the weakest of 
the three. 

Relative variations of quality, thus expressed, attribute no 
particular measure of difference, but admit of being ren- 
dered more definite by the addition of other words; as, 
" Much weaker," " A little weaker," " Two inches taller," 
" By far the weakest." 

4. An adjective in its simple state is said to be of the 
Positive degree ; as in the examples " A strong table," 
" Wise men." An adjective denoting that a greater degree 
of a quality is possessed, in one instance than in another, is 
said to be of the Comparative degree ; as, "I have a stronger 
table than yours;" ** The table is weaker than it was;" 
" We must not hope for wiser men than Solomon ;" " He 
will grow wiser as he grows older.^ An adjective denoting 
that the greatest degree of a quality is possessed in one 
instance, as compared with several other instances, is said to 
be of the Superlative degree ; as, ** I am the oldest of the 
family;" "John is the tallest of the three;" "The finest 
flowers are withered." 

5. The comparative and superlative degrees are formed 
by adding er and esty respectively, to the positive form; 
but when the positive ends in e, only r and st are added. 
Thus, Pos. Young, Comp, younger, Superl. youngest ; Pos. 
White, Comp. whiter, Superl. whitest. 

The termination y does not supplant the old form ie in 
the comparative and superlative; as, Pretty, prettier, 
prettiest. 
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6. The addition of the comparative and superlative ter- 
minations lengthens the positive form bj an additional 
syllable. Thus, white is a monosyllable ; whiter and whitest 
are dissyllables. Now, this extension of the adjective would 
in many instances produce words of disapproved length and 
sound ; and, therefore, it has become a general rule that 
adjectives of more than two syllables shall not form the 
comparative and superlative by assuming the terminations 
er and est^ but by prefixing the adverbs more and most; 
as, Formidable, more formidable^ most formidable. 

These adverbs, indeed, are often employed witb adjectives 
that do not reject the inflected forms of comparison. Thus, 
we say Wiser, or More wise ; Politest, or Most polite. 

7. It is scarcely correct, however, to call More tvise the 
comparative form or degree of the adjective Wisey or to call 
Most polite the superlative of Polite. The words more and 
most are themselves, respectively, the comparative and 
superlative of much, and should be parsed separately from 
the modified but uninflected adjective,* 

Besides more and most, there occur other adverbs of com* 
paring import, as in the examples, "Rather soft," "Ex- 
tremely severe," "Lessf suitable," "Eminently virtuous." 



* " Etymologically considered, the only comparison is that indicated 
by a change of termination. More and tMst are commonly reckoned ad- 
verbs in such instances. Better and heH are often employed like more 
and mo8t" — Grant's Eng. Gram, p. 50. Better and best, as adverbs, 
are commonly used with the perfect participle, or with adjectives ana- 
logous to that participle ; as, *< He is better known, — best remunerated, 
— better skilled," &c. 

f Im8 and Uagt are never substitutes for the inflexional forms in er and 
eML LenfeM* is an expression equivalent to stronger, but should not 
be accounted the comparative of fe^de, " Terminational comparison," 
says Grant, " as well as that denoted by more and most, does not, as some 
of our grammarians teach, increase or diminish the signification : it always 
increases it." — Gram. p. 53. 
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These, together with more and mosty are called adverbs of 
degree. 

8. Some authors remark that we have only two degrees 
of comparison, viz. the comparative and superlative, as the 
positive expresses the quality simply and absolutely. As a 
verbal distinction, however, we may as properly recognise 
the positive degree as the neuter gender. Besides, there 
is implied, in the positive state of an adjective, a vague idea 
of comparison with things not possessing the quality, or 
possessing only an approximation to it. Thus, when we 
say "A sour apple," we imply comparison with apples that 
are not sour; and the term sour may signify as great a 
degree beyond the diminutive term sourish* ^ as sourer 
denotes beyond sour^ or sourest beyond sourer. 

The positive degree, then, may be regarded as expressing 
the most general or vague manner of comparison. It usually 
puts the quality, not absolutely, but indefinitely. 

9. Many adjectives, however, are, by their absolute sig- 
nification, rendered incapable of comparison. Such words 
as Omnipotent, Impossible, Infinite, Triangular, are thus 
invariable. But some adjectives, which if strictly interpreted 
imply the rejection of degrees, are used occasionally in a 
relative sense, which admits the employment of comparative 
and superlative variations. Thus, we speak of one man 
being more independent than another, the term independent 
by itself being understood relatively to a certain amount of 
influence. A being independent of all influence would be 
distinguished as absolutely independent. So also we speak 
of things more or less perfect, although perfect strictly 
admits of comparison with that only which is not perfect^ — 
a comparison between the positive and the negative state. 

10. The following are examples of adjectives in which the 
comparison is irregular : — 

* Webster, Frazee, and some others, call this the Imperfect degree ; 
thus making four degrees of comparison. 
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Posit 


Compar. 


SuperL 


Good, 


Better, 


Best. 


Bad or Evil, 


Worse, 


Worst. 


Little, 


Less or Lesser, 


Least. 


Much, 


More, 


Most. 




More, 


Most. 


Near, 


Nearer, 


Nearest or Next. 


Far, 


Farther, 


Farthest.* 


Late, 


Later or Latter, 


Latest or Last. 


Old, 


Older or Elder, 


Oldest or Eldest. 



11. Some adjectives form the superlative by annexing 
most to the positive or comparative ; thus. 



Low, 


Lower, 


Lowest or Lowermost. 


Hind, 


Hinder, 


Hindmost or Hindermost. 


Up, 


Upper, 


Upmost or Uppermost. 


In, 


Lmer, 


Inmost or Innermost. 


Out, 


Outer or Utter, 


Outmost, Utmost, &c. 


Fore, 


Former, 


Foremost or First. 



CHAP. xn. 

THE ACCIDENCE OF PRONOUNS. 

1. The Pronoun, being used as a substitute for a noun, 
receives from it a transfer of the accidents of Gender, 
Number, and Case. 

Inflexional variety of gender has not been found neces- 
sary to distinguish those pronouns by which we refer to 



* Further tiXi^ furthest 9xe the comparative and superlative oi forth, 
and are usually adverbs. Often and toon^ with their comparatives and 
' superlatives regularly formed, are not now used as adjectives, but only 
as adverbs. 
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ourselves or to those whom we address ; therefore, two of 
the personal pronouns, / and ThoUy are masculine or 
feminine, according as a masculine or a feminine noun is 
represented. 

One spoken of in the third person is referred to by He for 
the representation of a masculine noun, She for a feminine 
noun, and It for a neuter. 

Who^ as a relative or an interrogative, may represent 
either a masculine or a feminine noun. Which generally 
refers to the neuter gender. That msLj refer to any 
gender. 

2. The variations which the pronouns present, for the 
expression of number and case, are not conformable to any 
general rule. The following is a scheme of the declension 
of the personals and relatives : — 



First Personal. 

Sing. Plur, 

Norn. I, We. 

Poss, My, Our. 

Ohj. Me, Us. 

Second Personal. 
Sing, Plur, 
Nom. Thou, Te or You. 
Poss. Thy, Your. 
Obj. Thee, You. 



Third Personal. 
Singular, Plural, 
He, she, it. They. 
His, her, its, Their. 
Him, her, it. Them. 

Relatives. 

Singular or Plural. 
Who, which, that. 
Whose, whose, whose. 
Whom, which, that. 



3. It has been already remarked that the possessive case 
of a noun is by some grammarians regarded as having the 
office of an adjective. 

The pronominal possessives are more generally recognised 
in this light, and are called possessive adjective pronouns. 
These may be parsed either as possessive cases of personal 
pronouns, or as possessive adjectives. 

The words mtne, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, are pos- 
sessive pronouns of the nominative or the objective case, as 
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they represent^ not possessors, but things possessed.* Each \ 
of them may represent a plural as well as a singular noun. 
Thus, in the sentence ^' Your specimens are more numerous, 
but mine are finer," — the word ^our is a personal pronoun, 
plural formf, possessive case, or a possessive a^ective, de- 
fining the noun specimens ; but mine is a possessive pronoun, 
plural number, nominative case, as being the subject of the 
verb are. 

Mine and thine were formerly used as possessive cases 
when the word following began with a vowel sound; as, 
mine honour. In grave discourse this usage is still ad- 
mitted. 

4. Some compound personal pronouns are formed by the 
addition of the intensive nouns self, selves ; they are, myself, 
thyself himself herself itself ourself ourselves, yourself 
yourselves, themselves^ They are resolvable into a noun and 
possessive adjective, with the exception of himself and 
themselves, which were originally hisself and theirselves; — 
when the intensive adjective own intervenes, we must 
employ his and their; as, his own self 



* Hi8, when it stands alone, may be regarded as a possessive pro- 
noun ; as, *' I do not covet any thing that is his ; " where Am is the 
nominative singular, neuter. Its never stands alone, and is a pronoun of 
very modern origin ; his used to be the possessive neuter as well as mas- 
culine : — SeSi in Scripture, Gen. i. 1 1 ; Ps, liv. 7 ; Acts, xil 10.] 

f We say plural /orm rather than plural number j in this instance, be- 
cause your is intended to refer to an individual. You, though a plural 
form, is very generally used in addressing an individual ; this seems to 
have originated in a desire to avoid individualising force, leaving the sin- 
gular f(Nrm ihou appropriate only in solemn or emphatic discourse. We 
is used instead of / by sovereigns, editors, &c. It is, however, as faulty 
to say yon was instead of you were, as it would be to say we is for we are. 
Webster and some other grammarians attempt to defend you was ; and 
Wells, another American author, argues that you would have been more 
generally recognised as a singular pronoun, but for the influence of Lind- 
ley Murray, who belonged to the Society of Friends. 
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5. The words what and which are sometimes definitive 
adjectires; as, "What language can be more explicit?'* 
" What (words) shall I say?" " Which side do you prefer?" 
"For which purpose I came to town." 

What is frequently a compound relative equivalent to 
that which or the things which ; as, " Consider what I say ; ** 
"What time remained was well employed;" that is, that 
time which, &c. 

The compound relative whoever signifies every or any 
one who. We have also the similar compounds, whichever, 
whatever, whosoever, 

6. The word whether is a pronoun, or pronominal ad- 
jective, denoting which of the two; but our present em- 
ployment of the word requires the two things to be specified 
separately, by means of the alternative conjunction or; 
thus, we do not now say "Whether of the ofiers is better?" 
but we may say "Whether is William's offer or Joseph's 
better ?" that is, "Whether is better— W.'s offer or J.'s?" 

The pronominal adjectives, either, neither, and both, occur 
in similar construction. 

7. In parsing the following exercises, give a full etymological descrip- 
tion of the nouns, adjectives, and pronouns. 

Example. In the second chapter of Ruth we have an interesting 
account of the way in which the harvest was managed in Judssa. 

In, a preposition; The, an article, defining chapter; Second, a nu- 
meral adjective, defining chapter, not admitting comparison ; Chapter, 
a common noun, neut, sing., objective to in, forms its plural by adding 
8 ; Of, A preposition ; RtUh, a proper noun, neut, sing., objective to ofj 
We, a personal pronoun, first person, common gender, plur., nominative 
to have ; Have, a verb transitive ; An, an article, defining account ; /nler- 
. esting, a participial adjective, describing account, compared by more and 
most ; Account, a common noun, neut., sing., objective to have, forms its 
plural by adding 8 ; Of, a preposition ; The, an article, defining way ; 
Way, a common noun, neut, sing., objective to of, forms its plural by 
adding « ; In, a preposition ; Which, a relative pronoun, relating to way, 
neut., sing., objective to in ; &c. 
To what class of adjectives does the article the belong? What pecu- 
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liarity distinguishes the article from other definitiyes ? Buth is originallj 
of what gender? State the distinction between personal and relative 
pronouns. Decline the pronoun /. Decline the noun harvest, &c. 

Exercises. 

This substance has a bluish colour, and is rather soft and flexible. 
The Jews' obduracy is frequently reproved in their own Scrip- 
tures. Lydia Sigourney, the Felicia Hemans of America, has not 
the high chivalrous spirit of the English poetess ; but, in its place, 
she evinces a more lively perception of the beauties of nature. To 
whose kindness are we indebted for all this ? I never was guilty 
of the meanness which you impute to me. Some of Milton's most 
pathetic passages are due to his loss of sight. My house is not 
very far from yours. Who knows not that Moses' meekness and 
Solomon's wisdom are proverbial ? Which species of seed pro- 
duces the earliest crop ? A friend of mine devised a better means 
of illustration. Throngs of insects try their thin wings, and dance 
in the warm beams that waked them into life. A vassal is a de- 
pendent upon a superior lord, to whom he owes service ; a tenant 
holds land or houses of another, and owes rent ; a serf is a slave, 
and owes himself and all that he has. Ours is the largest house in 
the village, but our garden is much smaller than that of the 
Dixons. In what year was the battle fought, and whether were 
the French or the English victorious ? What I admire most in 
that flower is its graceful stalk. Whoever travels toward the 
margin of the horizon flnds that he is always at the same distance 
from it. Both the captain and yourself are. well aware that what 
I now state is true. Rely on your own judgment, and do what- 
ever you think proper. 



CHAP. XIII. 

THE ACCIDENCE OP SL\IPLE VERBS. 

1. It has been already observed, that the purest verb is that 
which is termed the Substantive verb, viz. the verb to be, 
and that others may be termed Adjective verbs, as they 

P 
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involve the combined meanings of the Substantive verb and 
an adjective. We shall, therefore, in the first instance, 
quote principally the Substantive verb, to exemplify Num- 
ber, Person, Tense, and Mode, which are the accidents of 
verbs generally. 

2. The Number and Person of a Verb are its conformity 
to the particular Number and Person of its subject. Thus, 
in the expressions, " I am," — " You are,'* — " The gardens 
are small," — the verb am is of the first person singular, 
because its subject / is of that person and number ^ and the 
verb are is either of the second person plural, conforming 
to you as its subject, or of the third person plural, conform- 
ing to gardens, 

3. Those parts of a verb which admit the accidence of 
number and person are assertive, and have also the distinc- 
tion of Tense, that is. Time. Thus, am is a verb of the 
Present Tense, because it refers to present time; wa^ is a 
verb of the Past Tense, because it refers to past time. 
Future time is not marked in English by a simple verb, 
but by a compound expression which we shall afterwards 
explain. 

4. Almost all verbs have modifications belonging to them 
which are not assertive. The distinction of a verb as 
assertive or unassertive, is called its Mood or Mode; the 
principal Modes being the Infinitive Mode, the Participles 
or Participial Mode, the Indicative, the Subjunctive, and the 
Imperative Modes. 

5. The Infinitive Mode does not assert, but expresses the 
notion of a verb substantively or generally, or as something 
which may afterwards occur, and it is usually preceded 
by the preposition to, which is called the sign of the In- 
finitive. Thus ; " To be, or not to be, that is the question." 
" Thomson was to be president." " We are to be the 
judges." 

6. The Participles of a verb are not assertive ; they are 
adjective forms participating the general meaning of the 
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verb, as been, being; and thej usually denote a state or 
action as finished or as continuing. 

It should be observed, then, that the unassertive parts 
or modifications of a verb are three, viz. the two Participles 
and the Infinitive, as been, being, to be; which primarily 
refer to past, present, and future, respectively, but more 
generally convey the respective notions of finished, con- 
tinuing, and ^et to begin. 

7. The Indicative Mode asserts either directly or indi- 
rectly. Thus ; " He is appointed ; " "I was in England, 
and my brothers were in America;" " We are happy, if we 
are virtuous." In the first of these examples, the verb is 
makes a direct assertion ; in the second, the verbs was and 
were make each a direct assertion ; in the third, the verb 
are makes first a direct, and secondly an indirect assertion, 
— the indirect character being occasioned by the meaning of 
the conjunction if. 

8. The Subjunctive Mode expresses uncertain supposition, 
or contingency, and has tw.o Tenses, which are commonly 
called the Present and the Past, but which strictly imply 
reference to Future time conceived as present or as past. 
It is preceded by such conjunctions as If, Though, Unless. 
Thus; ''J£ I be successful, I shall not exult;" " Though I 
were successful, I should not exult." 

9. The Imperative Mode is a concise form of bidding or 
desirmg; as, « JBe cheerful;" ''Be thou faithful;" ''Be 
ye (or you) advised." 

The nominative pronoun of the second person is the 
subject specially appropriate to the Imperative Mode ; and 
it follows the verb in the same way as in interrogation*, but 
is often unexpressed. 

10. The Conjugation, that is, the regular combination 

• Thus ; Interrogatively — " Hold you the watch to-night ?" Impera- 
<iWy. — ** Hold you the watch ta-night." 

D 2 
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and arrangement of the several parts of the verb To be is 
here subjoined. 

Indicative Mode. 

Personal Signs. Present. Past. 

Sing, 1. I am; was 

2. Thou art; wast 

3. He, she, or it, is; was 
Plur, L We are; were 

2. Ye or you are ; were 

3. They are; were 



Subjunctive Mode. 

Personal Signs. Present. Past. 

If I be ; were 

If thou be ; wert 

If he, she, or it be ; were 

If we be ; were 

If ye or you be ; were 

If they be; were 



Imperative Mode. Be. Infinitive Mode. To be. 

Participles, 
Present or Imperfect. Being. Past or Perfect Been. 

11. Now, the verb to he might have been the only simple 
verb in our language, since, by prefixing it to participles, 
we can frame compound forms, as substitutes for other 
verbs. For illustration of this, let us apply the substantive 
verb to the participles taking and taken. 

From the Infinitive to be would be formed the Infinitive 
Active, "To be taking^ and the Infinitive Passive, To be 
taken* 

From the Present and Past, I amy I was, would be formed, 
first, the Present and Past Active, / am taking, I was 
taking, — secondly, the Present and Past Passive, / am 
taken, I was taken. 

From the Present, / am, and the Infinitive to be, com- 
bined, might be formed, first, the Substantive Future, / am 
to be, — secondlfT, the Future Active, / am to be taking, — 
thirdly, the Future Passive, / am to be taken, 

12. The above, however, does not exhibit the actual state 
of our adjective verbs. Every adjective verb has an Infini- 
tive which dispenses with the employment of the verb to be. 
Thus, instead of To be taking, we have the compendious 
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form, To take ; but we have no single form for the Infinitive 
passive. Also; every adjective verb has its own Present 
and Past tenses ; thus, instead of / am taking^ I was taking, 
we have I take, I took; but we have not compendious forms 
for the Present and Past passive. 

Further; we have a partially abbreviated form for the 
Future tense, as, instead of the words, " am to," we employ 
the verb shall or will. Thus, instead of / am to be, we 
have / shaU be ; instead of / am to be taking, we have / 
shall take; and instead of I am to be taken, we have I shall 
be taken. 

13. Our adjective verbs, then, have an Infinitive Mode, 
as, for example, To take ; they havie also two Tenses, pro- 
perly so called, as Present, 1 take, — Past, / took ; but they 
have not a simple Future tense; — I shall take being not 
an inflexion, but a compound of shall with an infinitive, and 
only serving instead of a future tense. Nor has the sub- 
stantive verb itself a future tense, as / shall be is a com- 
pound expression. Lastly, they have not what is called, in 
Latin Grammars, a Passive Voice ; — / am taken, I was 
taken, &c., being compound expressions, serving instead of 
a Passive Voice. 

We may, however, call taken the participle passive, when it accompanies 
the verb to he ; and it may be remarked, that only those verbs which are 
transitive properly admit of a passive use of their perfect participles. 
Thus, we cannot say / am slept, because to sleep is not a transitive verb. 
The exceptions to this are few ; as, ** He is come,*' '* He is arrived." 

14. We have two forms of expressing a reference to 
future time ; for besides using shall, which is a present 
tense, we also employ its corresponding past tense should. 
Accordingly, / shall take expresses future time referred to 
from the present, — / should take expresses future time 
referred to from the past. 

15. What is called the Imperative Mode is really an 
Infinitive, with shall or should understood to precede it ; 
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liius, " Begin your leeson" signifies " I desire that you shall 
(or should) begin your lesson." 

Again ; what is called the Present Subjunctive is just the 
Infinitive with shall or should understood to precede it ; 
thus, " If I be successful" signifies " If I shall be (or should 
be) successfuL" 

The Past Subjunctive is the same in form as the Past In- 
dicative*, except in the instance of the verb to be, in which 
the conformity is only partial. 

The distinction, therefore, of a Subjunctive Mode is very 
slightly impressed on our language, and but for the irregu- 
larity of the substantive verb, would not require to be 
specified under the head of Accidenccf 

16. The following is the conjugation of the verb To 
take. 



* Such phraseology as " If thou saw,** — « Though thou took,'* is af- 
fected and feeble. 

f <' The Indicative (of thd verb To be) had at one period a double form, 
which is thus giTen by Beh JoDson ia his Grammar, published in 
1640:— 

Present Tense. 



I am 


We are 


or 


Ibe 


We be 


Thou art 


Ye are 




Thou beest 


Ye be 


He is 


They are 


PaM Tense, 


He beeth 


They be. 


I was 


We were 


or 


I were 


We were 


Thou wast 


Ye were 




Thou wert 


Ye were 


He was 


They were 




He were 


They were. 



Jonson*s partiality for the classic tongues is well known ; his * learned 
sock* is proverbiu] ; and yet, notwithstanding those varieties of the Verb^ 
he never speaks of a Subjunctive Mood : on the contrary, when quoting 
an example which we should be apt to consider as a Subjunctive, he re- 
solves it by stating that it contains an Infinitive whose governing verb is 
understood.** — Booth's Gram. p. 129. 
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Sing, 1. 

2. 

3, 
Hur. 1. 

2. 



Indicative Mode. 

Personal 
Signs. 

I 



Thou 
He,&c. 
We 
Ye, &c. 



3. They 



Present Past 
Tense. Tense. 

take; took 
takest; tookest 
takes; took 
take ; took 
take; took 
take; took 



Subjunctive Mode. 



Personal 
Signs. 

Ifl 

If thou 
Ifhe,&c. 
If we 
If ye, &c. 
If they 



Present 
Tense. 



Past 
Tense. 



take ; took 
take; tookest 
take ; took 
take; took 
take; took 
take; took 



Imperative Mode. Take. Infinitive Mode. To take. 

Participles. 
Present or Imperfect Taking. Past or Perfect Taken. 

The third person sing. Present, ending in th^ as iaketh, bringetkf &c. is 
now confined to sermons and grave discourse. 

17. The Conjugation of a verb has sometimes a limited 
meaning, referring only to three principal parts of the verb, 
viz. the singular first persons of the Present and Past 
Tenses, and the Perfect Participle. These are a key to the 
entire conjugation^ as the Infinitive and Imperative have 
each the same form as the 1st person singular of the pre^ 
sent, and the Imperfect Participle is formed from the Infini- 
tive, by annexing the termination ing, or changing the final 
e into ing. The conjugation of the principal parts of the 
verb Take proceeds thus : Present, 1 take, Past, I took, 
Perfect Participle, Taken. The entire conjugation of this 
verb will serve as a model for verbs generally, when their 
three principal parts are known. 

18. By far the greater proportion of English verbs (about 
19 out of 20) form the Past Tense and Perfect Participle 
from the Present Tense, by adding d or ed: thus, Pres. 
Desire, Pa^t, Desired, Perf Part Desired; Pres. Eeach, 
Pa^t, Reached, Perf Part. Reached. Such verbs are called 
Regular. 

But nearly 200 English verbs (chiefly monosyllables) 
have so little analogy in the conjugations of their principal 
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parts, that they require to be tabulated for reference, or for 
being committed to memory. These are called Irregular 
verbs * ; and a list of them is here subjoined. 



19. List of Ibregulab Yebbs. 



Present. 

Abide 
Am 
Awake 
Bear,/or- 
Beat 
Begin 
Bend, ten- 
Bereave 
Beseech 
Bid,/or- 
Bind, im-, re- 
Bite 
Bleed 
Blow 
Break 
Breed 
Bring 
Build, re- 
Burst 
Buy 
Cast, re- 
Catch 
Chide 
Choose 
Cleave (to split) % 



Past 


Perf. Part. 


abode 


abode 


was 


been 


awoke, awaked 


awaked 


bore 


borne, born 


beat 


beat, beaten 


began 


begun 


bent, bended 


bent, bended 


bereft, bereayed 


bereft, bereaved 


besought 


besought 


bid, bade 


bid, biddcL 


bound 


bound 


bit 


bit, bitten 


bled 


bled 


blew 


blown 


broke 


broken 


bred 


bred 


brought 


brought 


built 


built 


burst 


burst 


bought 


bought 


cast 


cast 


caughtt 


caught 


chid 


chid, chidden 


chose 


chosen 


clove, cleft 


cloven, cleft 



* Those of the irregular verbs which form the past tense and perfect 
participle by a change of the syllabic vowel, as hrinffy broughty are called 
by Latham, in imitation of Becker, strong verbs ; those which are regu- 
lar, or nearly so, being called weak verbs. 

t Catehed is obsolescent. 

t CZeove, to adhere, b regular. 
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Present. 


Past 


Per/, Part. 


Cling 


clung 


clung 


Clothe 


clad, clothed 


clad, clothed 


Come, 5c-, over- 


came 


come 


Cost 


cost 


cost 


Creep 


crept 


crept 


Crow 


crew, crowed 


crowed 


Cut 


cut 


cut 


Dare (to venture) * 


durst 


dared 


Deal 


dealt, dealed 


dealt, dealed 


Dig 


dug, digged 


dug, digged 


Do, tttt-, over-, out- 


did 


done 


Draw, with- 


drew 


drawn 


Drink 


drank 


drunk, drank 


Drive 


drove 


driven 


Dwell 


dwelt, dwelled 


dwelt, dwelled 


Eat 


ate 


eaten 


Fall, be- 


fell 


faUen 


Feed 


fed 


fed 


Feel 


felt 


felt 


Fight 


fought 


fought 


Find 


found 


found 


Flee 


fled 


fled 


Fling 


flung 


flung 


Fly 


flew 


flown 


Forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


Freeze 


froze 


frozen 


Get, be-, for- 


got 


got, gotten 


Gild, re- 


gilt, gilded 


gilt, gilded 


Gird, be-, urir 


girt, gurded 


girt, girded 


Give,/or- 


gave 


given 


Go, ttwfer-,/orc-t 


went 


gone 


Grave, en- 


graved 


graven, graved 


Grind 


ground 


ground 


Grow, over- 


grew 


grown 


* Dare, to challenge, is reguli 


ir. 


t Forego has no past tense. 
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Present, 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Hang*, over' 


hung 


hung 


Have 


had 


had 


Hear, over" 


heard 


heard 


Hew 


hewed 


hewn, hewed 


Hide 


hid 


hid, hidden 


Hit 


hit 


hit 


Hold, be-, wUh', tqh 


held 


held, holdenf 


Hurt 


hurt 


hurt 


Keep 


kept 


kept 


Eneel 


knelt, kneeled 


knelt, kneeled 


Knit 


knit, knitted 


knit, knitted 


Know,/or^ 


knew 


known 


Lade, wn-, over- 


laded 


laden 


Lay, i«-, mt*- 


laid 


laid 


Lead, mt*- 


led 


led 


Leave 


left 


left 


Lend 


lent 


lent 


Let 


let 


let 


Lie (to rest) 


lay 


lain 


Light 


lit, lighted 


lit, lighted 


Lose 


lost 


lost 


Ma.ke 


made 


made 


Mean 


meant 


meant 


Meet 


met 


met 


Mow 


mowed 


mown, mowed 


Pay, re-, pre- 


paid 


paid 


Pen (to inclose) 


pent 


pent 


Put 


put 


put 


Quit 


quit, quitted 


quit, quitted 


Read 


read 


read 


Rend 


rent 


rent 


Rid 


rid 


rid 


Ride 


rode 


ridden, rode 


Ring 


rang, rung 


rung 



♦ Hang, to take away life by hanging, is regular, 
t Obsolescent 
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Present, 



Past 



Per/, Part 



Rise, a-, up- 


rose 


risen 


Rive 


rived 


riven 


Run, out', fore' 


ran 


run 


Saw 


sawed 


sawn, sawed 


Say,tm-,^am- 


said 


said 


See, /ore- 


saw 


seen 


Seek 


sought 


sought 


Seethe 


sod, seethed 


sodden, seethed 


SeU 


sold 


sold 


Send 


sent 


sent 


Set, be-, up- 'J^- 


set 


set 


Shake 


shook 


shaken 


Shape, mis- 


shaped 


shapen, shaped 


Shave 


shaved 


shaven, shaved 


Shear 


sheared 


shorn, sheared 


Shed 


shed 


shed 


Shine, out- 


sHone, shined 


shone, shined 


Shoe 


shod 


shod 


Shoot, over' 


shot 


shot 


Show or shew, /or«- 


showed, shewed 


shown, shewn 


Shred 


shred 


shred 


Shrink 


shrank, shrunk 


shrunk 


Shut 


shut 


shut 


Sing 


sang, sung 


sung 


Sink 


sank, sunk 


sunk 


Sit 


sat 


sat 


Sky 


slew 


slain 


Sleep 


slept 


slept 


SKde 


sHd 


slidden 


Sling 


slang, slung 


slung 


Slink 


slunk 


slunk 


Slit 


slit, slitted 


slit, slitted 


Smite 


smote 


smitten 


Sow 


sowed 


sown, sowed 


Speak, be- 


spoke 


spoken 


Speed 


sped 


sped 


Spend, mis- 


spent 


spent 


SpiU 


spilt, spilled 


spilt, spilled 



D 6 
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Present. 


Past. 


Perf. Part. 


Spin 


spun 


spun 


Spit 


spit 


spit, spitten 


Split 


split 


split 


Spread, ower^^ he- 


spread 


spread 


Spring 


sprang, sprung 


sprung 


Stand, toitk'y under- 


stood 


stood 


Stay 


staid 


staid, stayed* 


Steal 


stole 


stolen 


Stick 


stuck 


stuck 


Sting 


stung 


stung 


Stride, he- 


strode 


stridden 


Strike 


struck 


struck 


String 


strung 


strung 


Strive 


strove 


striven 


Strow or strew, he- 


strowed, strewed 


strown, strowed, &c. 


Swear, /or- 


swore 


sworn 


Sweat 


sweat, sweated 


sweat, sweated 


Sweep 


swept 


swept 


SweU 


swelled 


swollen, swelled 


Swim 


swam, swum 


swum 


Swing 


swung 


swung 


Take, mw-, 5c-, over'. 






&c. 


took 


taken 


Teach 


taught 


taught 


Tear 


tore 


torn 


Tell, /ore- 


told 


told 


Think 


thought 


thought 


Thrive 


throve, thrived 


thriven 


Throw, over' 


threw 


thrown 


Thrust 


thrust 


thrust 


Tread 


trod 


trodden 


Wax 


waxed 


waxen, waxed 


Wear 


wore 


worn 1 


Weave 


wove 


woven 


Weep 


wept 


wept 


Wet 


wet, wetted 


wet, wetted 



Stayed is used in the adjectiye or passive sense. 
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Present. 


Past. 


Per/. Part. 


Whet 


whet, whetted 


whet, whetted 


Win 


won 


won 


Wmd,ttn- 


wound 


wound 


Work 


wrought, worked 


wrought, worked 


Wring 


wrung 


wrung 


Write 


wrote 


written. 



CHAP. XIV- 

THE ACCIDENCE OP COMPOUND VERBS. 

1. There are certain verbs called Defective, as they have 
no Infinitive, Imperative, or Participial forms, but are used 
only in asserting. They coalesce with the Infinitives of 
other verbs, to which they add assertiveness, and are there- 
fore called Auxiliaries or Helping verbs.* Thus, in the 
expressions, " We can write " — " Robert should study " — 
we have auxiliary verbs, can and should, forming compound 
verbs with the Infinitives write and study, — the preposi- 
tional sign of the Infinitive being omitted. 

The Defective verbs thus used as Auxiliaries are the 
respectively present and past forms, Shall, should; Will, 
would; May, might; Can, could; and the unvaried present 
form, Must\ 



* They are sometimes called generic verbs ; the verbs to which they 
are auxiliary being called specific verba. 

f Ought, a past form of the verb owe, is by some called an Auxiliary. 
As, however, it does not occasion the suppression of the Infinitive sign 
to, it is properly a Principal verb. It is defective, consisting of only a 
past tense, which is unvaried in termination excepting in the second 
person singular, oughtest. L. Murray supposes that must is sometimes 
past, and ought sometimes present. 
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The verb Do, though it is not a defective verb, and is 
often employed as a principal verb, is sometimes auxiliary 
to an Infinitive; as, "You do require;" "The ship did 
sail." 

2. The only other verbs employed as auxiliaries, althoiigh 
never in that capacity preceding an Infinitive, are Be and 
/Tare*, which are not defective, and are very often principal 
verbs. When used as auxiliaries they precede a Participle ; 
— Be forming a compound verb with the Imperfect or the 
Perfect participle, and Have with the Perfect ; as, " We 
are thinking ;" " We are thought ;" " We have thought." 

3. In the Compound Verbs, the first auxiliary alone is 
assertive and personal, and therefore is the only part of the 
compound which constitutes a strictly grammatical Tense, 
that is, a Tense arising out of the modification or accidence 
of a single word. Many grammarians, however, treat com- 
pound verbs as Tenses, when they are English translations 
of tenses of the Latin verb.f 

We subjoin the conjugations of the Auxiliary verbs, 
exemplifying, at the same time, their coalition with an 
unvarying Principal verb. 



* In such instances as •' I am to go " — ** I have to go," the verbs am 
and have are Principal verbs, as well as go» I concur, however, with 
Smart in regarding the verb to he as always *< a verb principal, though 
deemed a verb auxiliary ;" the participle following the substantive verb 
is thoroughly an adjective. See Smart's Accidence, p. xiv. 

t '* The Greek and Latin expressed what related to volition, power, 
futurity, suffering, &c. by peculiar terminations or moods of the verb, 
or predicate, itself alone; the Teutonic, imitating the plainness and 
simplicity of the Eastern style, did all this by several distinct verbs, 
each expressing its particular part of the complex idea or notion con- 
tained in the whole predication." B. Martin's Instit, of Lang, p. 80. 
Smart calls the compound verbs Dividual, and the others Individual 
verbs. 



'J 
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4. Examples of the Infinitive forming compound verbs 
with the auxiliaries Shally shauldy — Will, would. 
Present, Past. 



I shall or will teach. 
Thou shalt or wilt teach. 



I should or would teach. 
Thou shouldst or wouldst 

teach. 
He, &c., should or would teach. 



He, we, &c., shall or will teach. 

5. Examples of the Infinitive forming compound verbs 
with the auxiliaries May^ might — Can, could, — • and Must, 
Present Past 



I may, can, or must write. 
Thou mayest, canst, or must 

write. 
He, &c., may, can, or must 

write. 



I might or could write. 
Thou mightst or couldst 

write. 
He, &c., might or could write. 



6. Examples of the Infinitive forming compound verbs 
with the auxiliary Do, 



Presefit. 
I do permit. 
Thou dost permit. 
He does or doth permit. 
We, you, they, do permit. 

Imperative, 



Past 
I did permit. 
Thou didst permit. 
He did permit. 
We, &c., did permit. 
Do permit. 



7. Examples of the Imperfect and Perfect Participles 
forming compound verbs with the auxiliary Be, 



Present 
I am persuading or persuaded. 

Thou art persuading or per- 
suaded. 

He is persuading or per- 
suaded. 

WCj &c. are persuading or 
peirsttaded. 



Past 

I was persuading or per- 
suaded. 

Thou wast persuading or per- 
suaded. 

He was persuading or per* 
suaded. 

We, &c. were persuading or 
persuaded^ 
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Imperative, Be persuading or persuaded. 

Infinitive, To be persuading or persuaded. 

Imperfect Participle, Being persuaded. Perfect Parti- 
ciple. Been persuading or persuaded. 

8. Examples of the Perfect Participle forming a com- 
pound verb with the auxiliary Have, 

Present, Past, 



I have done. 
Thou hast done. 
He has or hath done. 
We, you, they, have done. 



I had done. 

Thou hadst done. 

He had done. 

We, you, they, had done. 



Imperative. Have done. Infinitive. To have done. Per- 
fect Participle, Having done. 

9. The forms "I shall teach," — "I will teach,'* have been 
designated Present Future Tenses, and " I should teach," — 
" I would teach," Past Future Tenses, of the verb Teach, 
They are not, however, Tenses^ in a purely grammatical 
sense, but only in a logical sense. 

Shall or Will implies present time referring to the future ; 
Should or Would implies past time referring to the future, 
— that is, to time which is future in comparison with the 
past time. " I shall or will teach " expresses a present dis- 
position towards a future act ; — "I should or would teach," 
expresses a predisposition towards a future act. In the 
former, the tendency towards the future is represented as 
originating now ; in the latter, it is represented as originat- 
ing in the past 

10. The distinction in the uses of shall and wiU is partly 
dependent on the particular person of the subject ; and some 
writers have employed much nicety of comparison, in the 
endeavour to explain that distinction. M^Culloch says, 
" Shall is merely future in the first person, and imperative 
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in the other two ;. with wiU the case is exactlj reversed.* 
Thus : " I shall walk " expresses simply my anticipation of 
the occurrence of my walking. ** 1 will wa^" expresses my 
inclination or determination to walk. 

Again : " You shall walk " — " He shall walk," expresses 
my determination respecting your walking or his walking : 
" You will walk '* — '* He will walk," expresses my anticipa- 
tion of the occurrence of your walking or his walking. 

The Rule thus exemplified is a good general direction ; but one par- 
ticular interference with its application should be remembered ; namely, 
diat such words as when, while, provided, if, whoever, preceding shall in 
the second or third person almost always deprive that verb of its refer- 
ence to determination, and reduce it to the sense of mere anticipation. 

11. The forms "I may write" — "I can write," denote, 
respectively, present liberty and present ability ; and these, 
together with *^I might write" — "I could write," are, by 
some grammarians, said to constitute the present and past 
tenses of the Potential Mode of the verb Write, f 



* See Webster's Improved Gram. p. 57, to which M'Culloch refers for 
a clear statement of this distinction. No fewer than 35 Rules are de- 
livered on this subject, in a tract entitled *^ Observations on the Use of 
the Words Shall and WiU " ( Canterbury, 1813). This is the publication 
referred to by Booth (p. 1 13), and Sullivan (p. 73) , the former of whom 
remarks that, though he believes the Rules to be correct, *' they defeat 
their purpose by their multiplicity.** Grammarians are much in the 
habit of quoting the versified translation of Wallis*s Rule in Brightland 
and Steele's Grammar, which is as follows : — 

In the first person, simply shall foretells ; 
In irtZ? a threat, or else a promise dwells. 
ShaU, in the second and the third does threat ; 
WUl simply then foretells the future feat. 

See Wallis's Gram. p. 106, and the 8th edit, of Brightland, p. 109. 

t ** The recognition of a potential mode,** says an American author, 
" in so many of our popular grammars, affords a striking example of the 
power of custom. The verbs, * It may rain,* * He may go,* * I can ride,* 
&o. are manifestly declarative ; and the verbs, vMiy rain, may go, can 
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Some authors assign must ad aa additional auxiliary in 
the Present Potential, and would and should as additional 
auxiliaries in the Past Potential ; thus making the Potential 
Mode express not only possibility, liberty, or power, but also 
will or obligation. 

12. The forms " I do permit " — "I did permit," are used 
instead of the simple present and past tenses " I permit " — 
" I permitted," in order to add emphasis to an assertion. 

In an interrogative or a negative sentence, however, do or 
did is not necessarily emphatic ; " Do ye know ? " and " We 
do not know," may be even less emphatic than " Know ye ? " 
and " We know not." 

13. The forms "I am persuading " — "I was persuading" 
are called, respectively, the progressive or imperfect present 
and past tenses ; because they denote continuance or incom- 
pleteness. 

The Perfect Participle preceded by the substantive verb, 
as *^I am persuaded," ** Being persuaded," &c. might be 
parsed rather as a verbal adjective following a principal verb, 
than as a principal verb following an auxiliary. This com- 
pound, however, is by many Grammarians considered as 
forming what in Latin Grammar is called a Passive Voice.* 
Thus, " I am brought " is called the Present Passive of the 
verb bring; "I shall be brought" is called the Future 
Passive of that verb; " To be brought" its Infinitive Pas- 
sive, &c. 

14. The forms "I have done" — "I had done," are called, 



rt'efe, &c. are appropriately ranked in the Indicative Mode. — Do the 
expressions, * He would walk,* * They should learn,* imply toiU or o6Zi- 
gatum more clearly than * I will obey,* * Thou shalt not kill,* * He ought 
to learn?' " — Wells's Gram. p. 78. 

Webster, Seattle, Lowth, and many others, discountenance the dis- 
tinction of a Potential Mode in English. 

* The Passive Foice, according to the strict meaning of the Latin 
name Vox Passiva, should denote inflected varieties of a single word. 
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respectively, the Perfect (or the Prestent Perfect), and the 
Pluperfect (or the Past PCTfect, or Prior Perfect), of the 
verb do ; the former denoting past time, while conveying an 
allusion to the present; the latter denoting past time that 
was prior to some other past time. In like manner, " I shall 
have done " is called the Future Perfect, as denoting future 
time prior to some other future time. 

15. The following extended conjugation of the verb Take includes 
what are called the Compound Tenses. It may be desirable that the 
pupil, in parsing, should employ the names which describe the com- 
binate meanings of these compound expressions ; but he should also be 
required to parse auxiliary and principal verbs separately. Thus; in 
parsing the sentence ** We had been speaking of the circumstance," let 
the words hadt been, and apeakinffy be parsed separately, — - the first as the 
past tense, 1st pers. plur. of the verb have, auxiliary to&een, — the second 
as the perf. partic. of the verb (e, auxiliary to speakiriff, — the third as 
the imperf. partic. of the intransitive verb apeak; and then let the ex« 
pression had been speaJdng be parsed as the progressive form of the past 
perfect tense of the verb epeak, 

Indicativb and Subjunctive Mode. 

1. Fbesent Tense I take 

2. Present JEmphaHc I do take 

3. Present Imperfect or Progressive I am taking 

4. Present Perfect I have taken 

5. Present Fwture I shall or will take 

6. Present Future Perfect I shall or will have taken 

1. Past Tense I took 

2. Past Emphatic I did take 

3. Past Imperfect or Progressive I was taking 

4. Past Perfect I had taken 

6. Past Future I should or would take 

6. Past Future Perfect I should or would have taken. 

%* The last three of each of these two divisions may be varied by 
Progressive forms ; for which purpose take is changed into be taking, and 
taken into been taking. A similar variation may be made in the Potential, 
Imperative, and Infinitive Modes following. 
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Potential Mode. 

1. Present I may, can, or must take* 

2. Present Perfect I may, can, or must have taken 

1. Past I might, could, would, or should take 

2. Past Perfect I might, could, would, or should have taken. 

Imperative Mode. 
Take ; Take thou or je ; Do thou or ye take. 

Infinitive Mode. 
Present, To take. Present Perfect. To have taken. 

PABTICIPIiES. 

Imperfect Taking. Perfect. Taken. 

Present Perfect Having taken. 

] 6. Parse the following sentences, naming the modes, tenses, &c. of the 
simple and compound verbs. Explain the propriety of ahaU or wUL 

Exercises. 
Our experiment was perfectly successful. The child was playing 
with some beads. They who despise reproof are foolish. The 
tiger will attack all kinds of animals. Whom dost thou think me ? 
His wife besought the emperor to delay the execution of the sen- 
tence. The snow is drifted into hollows. " Strike," said Themis- 
tocles, " but hear me." We should labour to fulfil the purposes of 
our being. The wild quadrupeds were driven from their accus- 
tomed haunts. Who built the house that is next to Mr. Kushton*s 
premises ? Tell me where thou hast been wandering. He wished 
for the wings of an eagle, that he might fly away to those happy 



* Will in the first person, and skaU in the second and third persons, 
might be included with mayy can, and mtutj as potential auxiliaries ; 
while, on the other hand, mat/, can, and must might have been included 
with shall and will, as auxiliaries having reference to future time. Must 
is always present, and has no correspondent auxiliary for past time. In 
both the assertions, ** We must go" and **We must have gone,'* the 
verb must is a present tense ; for the past we use such expressions as 
" We required, or were obliged, to go." 
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abodes. I am blamed without reason. Neither the desire of 
wealth nor the dread of poverty can shake the virtue of an honest 
man. I am glad to hear that you have slept well. Ellen is 
writing to her brother. Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth. 
We shall have finished before your arrival. Thomas shall go with 
you. I present you with this Bible hoping that you will diligently 
study its sacred lessons. I shall be punished, and nobody will be 
sorry for it. Where have you laid the writing paper which I 
brought from town ? Several reasons may be assigned for such a 
proceeding. You must learn your lesson, or you will incur dis- 
grace. K thou faint in the day of adversity, thy strength is small. 
She did not sing many songs ; but those which she did sing were 
very pleasing. Unless you promise amendment, you shall not 
resume your place. Where should I have left the parcel ? Lisbon 
had already suffered severely £rom an earthquake. That man, 
though he had wealth, would still be covetous. Having formed 
no expectation, they could experience no disappointment. The 
prince ought to have remembered that generosity should be guided 
by prudence. Do forgive me, and I will be more careful in future. 
If I knew where he lives, I should write to him immediately. 

Three years she grew in sun and shower, 
Then Nature said, " A loveUer flower 
On earth was never sown ; 
This child I to. myself will take ; 
She shall be mine, and I will make 
A lady of my own." — Wordsworth. 
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PAET IL 
ELEMENTARY SYNTAX. 



CHAP. I. 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS ON CONSTRUCTION. 

1. A Sentence is the expression of one or more thoughjts 
by words. A Simple Sentence, or the expression of one 
thought, contains but one subject and one personal or finite 
verb. Two or more simple sentences, closely connected, be- 
come what are called Clauses^ and constitute a Compound 
Sentence. 

Thus : To exemplify the Simple Sentence ; -^ " A good 
man has a tender concern for the happiness of others." 
Here there is but one subject, viz. man^ and one finite verb, 
viz. has. To exemplify the Compound Sentence ; — " My 
son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate our grief." 
Here there are two simple sentences united; the one — "My 
son endeavoured to moderate our grief;" the other — "My 
son was present." 

Simple sentences are united into one compound sentence chiefly by 
means of Conjunctions, Conjunctive Adverbs, Relative Pronouns, and 
Imperfect Participles ; as shall be afterwards more particularly noticed. 

2. Syntax, as we have already stated, is a body of Rules 
for the arrangement of words in sentences. It treats chiefly 
of two species of relation ; the one called Concord or Agree- 
ment, the other, Regimen or Government ; — for it generally 
happens that words take their places in a sentence by agree- 
ing, in certain respects, with other words, or by controuling 
them, or by depending on them. 
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Occasionally, we find a word so abruptly introduced in 
a sentence, that we cannot assign to it any syntactical 
position ; but usually every word in a sentence has such a 
position ; it is related to some word or words, by number, 
person, gender, ease, or soma other distinction; and that 
Isolation is recognised by what is called a Eule oi Syntax. 

3. Etymological Parsing, which has been exemplified in 
the preceding part of this Treatise, consists in assigning to 
each word in a sentence its grammatical name, and its 
individual accidents. This kind of parsing, however, cannot 
be thoroughly performed without some reference to Syntax ; 
and, accordingly, we have anticipated, in Fart First, some of 
the principles that formally pertain to the department on 
which we are now entering. 

Construing, or Syntactical Parsing, consists in pointing 
out the syntactical character of each word in succesaon in 
a sentence, by first naming it in connection with its related 
word or words, and then quoting the appropriate Rule of 
Syntax. Bare construing, however, should be only an occa- 
sional mode of exercise ; — the syntactical should usually be 
connected with the etymological parsing. 



-CHAF. II. 

THE VEKB AND ITS SUBJECT. 



Rule 1. The subject of a personal verb is expressed in 
the nominative case; as, " They speak to him;" "/speak 
to him;" " The man speaks." 

Rule 2. A personal verb agrees with its subject in 
number and person ; as, " They speak to him ;'* " The man 
speaks.^' 
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1. These two Rules appear naturallj entitled to first 
consideration ; for everj sentence must contain at least two 
parts of speech, a personal verb, whereby we directly or 
indirectly assert something, and a subject, which is a name 
of the person or thing whereof we assert.* Thus ; when 
we say " Torricelli invented the barometer," the personal 
verb invented is the word whereby we assert something of 
Torricelli, or Torricelli is the subject whereof we assert 
that he invented. Again ; when we say, " The barometer 
was invented by Torricelli," the personal verb wets is the 
word whereby we assert something of the barometer, or 
barometer is the subject whereof we assert that it was 
invented. 

2. The subject is generally a noun or a pronoun, and 
must, according to the first Rule, be expressed in the nomi- 
native or leading case. Thus, it would be improper to say, 
" TTiem speak to him," or " Me speak to him." 

The second Rule would be violated by saying, " They 
speaks to him ;" for speaks is a verb singular, whereas thet/ 
is a pronoun plural. Again ; " I speaks to him" is also a 
violation of the second Rule ; for although / and speaks are 
both singular, the former is of the 1st person, and the latter 
of the 3rd. The verb must conform to its subject both in 
person and in number. The verb, indeed, is governed by 
its nominative, although the relation of the verb to its 
nominative is usually regarded as one of the concords of 
Syntax. 



* In entering upon the Rules of Syntax, it may be expedient to recall 
attention to the general structure of a simple sentence, as explained at 
page 24. The principal grammatical parts of every such sentence are 
the Subject and the Predicate, or, in many instances, the Subject, 
Predicate, and Object. The subordinate parts are the Adjuncts or 
Complements. The principal grammatical parts «xpres8 the chief or 
fundamental notions in a sentence, which are dcYeloped, extended, re- 
stricted, or modified, by the subordinate or accessory parts. See De Sacy's 
excellent little work, Principes de Grammaire Generale, part 3. chap. 4. 
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3. When no nominative is intermediate to a relative pro- 
noun and a personal verb, in one simple sentence or clause, 
the relative may be known thereby to be the subject of the 
verb ; as in the sentence — " He that speaks little is a pru- 
dent man." Here the relative that is the nominative to the 
verb speaks; while he is the nominative to the verb is, and 
does not form a grammatical part of the relative clause. 

4. The most natural position of the nominative is before 
the verb ; but the verb sometimes has the precedence, as in 
imperative and some interrogative sentences. For example ; 
" Seek ye the paths of wisdom ;" " Said he these very 
words?" 

In the instance of imperative verbs, however, the nomina- 
tive is very commonly unexpressed; as, " Seek the paths 
of wisdom." 

5. The pupil may now proceed to parse the subjoined exercises, com- 
bining the etymological and syntactical methods ; as in the annexed 

Examples, Horses ran. Sayest thou ? 

Horses, comm. noun, masc. or perhaps indefin. gender, plural, nomin. 
to the verb ran : — Horses ran, the subj. of a personal verb is expressed 
in the nomin. case. 

/2an, irreg. verb, indie, mode, past tense, third pers. plur., agreeing 
with its subj. horses: -^ Horses ran^ A personal verb agrees with its subj. 
in numb, and pers. 

Sayest, irreg. verb, indie, mode used interrogatively, pres. tense, second 
pers. sing., agreeing with its subj. tliou : — Sayest thou, A personal verb 
agrees, &c. 

TAotf, pers. pron., second pers. sing., indefin. gender, nomin. to the 
verb sayest: — Sayest thou. The subj. of a personal verb is, &c. 

♦^* The pupil might be required occasionally to decline the nouns 
and pronouns in such examples, and to conjugate the verbs. 

EXEBCISES. 

Alexander wept. We remain. Earth shook. Birds fly. Jacob 
fled. Go thou. I had. Shall I ? He arrived. It appears. 
Knowest thou ? Eome fell. Come ye. They were. Come ye ? 
Warriors fought. Remember. She sank. Creation sleeps. Who 

£ 
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retreat P Should Romans ? We ought. Thou wiliest. Radii 
converge. They who retreat rebel. Thou wilt. Minutiae per- 
plex. We must. Did you ? Spring enlivens. Thou canst. 
Anne foresaw. Witnesses appeared. Grace which pities inter- 
posed. 



CHAP. m. 

ADJECTIVES AND POSSESSIVES. 

Rule 3. An adjective relates to the noun or pronoun which 
it qualifies ; as, " Good children possess tnte happiness ; " 
" That tree produced more apples last year." 

Bule 4. The possessive case of a noun or pronoun is 
governed by the name of the thing owned or possessed ; as, 
" Mans conduct is to be tested by his motives." 



1. It has been already stated, that if we except the pro- 
nominal adjectives this and that, which have the respective 
plurals these and those, no other inflexion pertains to adjec- 
tives than that which in some instances marks comparison. 
All, therefore, that can be said generally respecting the 
syntactical connection of the adjective and its substantive is, 
that the former relates to the latter. 

2. The Rule, however, at the head of this chapter must 
be understood as being infringed, when between the sub- 
stantive and adjective there is an incongruity of numerical 
sense. It would be twice violated, for example, by sa3dng, 
" I have h&dfew opportunity this three years." 

3. One substantive may be qualified by several adjectives, 
and one adjective may qualify several substantives; as, " That 
eminent scholar, critic, and antiquarian, wrota an interesting 
biographical sketch." 
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4. Adjectives sometimes follow, but usually precede the 
nouns they qualify. Thus, we meet with " Infinite good- 
ness," or " Goodness infinite." The inversion of the usual 
order is for the purpose either of rendering the adjective 
more emphatic, or of adapting its position to some secondary 
relation which it bears to another part of the sentence ; as, 
"He has an aptitude most remarkable ;^^ " We met with a 
person remarkable for loquacity." 

5. Rule 4th has reference to that particular case of nouns 
or pronouns, which some grammarians regard as an adjective 
form. It seems preferable, however, to retain the usual dis- 
tinction of a possessive case, and to employ that explanation 
of its use which is given in the Rule. In the phrase 
" The church steeple," we may account church an adjective 
defining steeple, although, in reality, both words are nouns, 
and signify together " The steeple of the church;" but in 
the phrase " The church's steeple," we should account 
churcKs a noun in the possessive case, governed by steeple, 

6. We now subjoin an example and exercises in parsing : — 

Examp, My ancestors' heroic valour burned. 

Afy, a possessive adj. defining ancestor8\ or a pers. pron., 1st pers., 
sing., possess, case, governed by aticestors* : — My ancestors'. An adj. relates 
to the noun, &c., or, The possess, case of a noun or pron. is governed, &c. 

Ancestors', a comm. noun, masc, plur., possess, case: — Ancestors' 
valour. The possess, case of a noun or pron. is governed, &c. 

Heroic, an adj., describing valour, compared by more and most:'— 
Heroic valour. An adj. relates, &c. 

Valour, a comm. noun, neut., sing., nomin. case, wants the plural : — 
Valour burned, The subj. of a pers. verb is expressed, &c. 

Burned, an intransitive verb, regular or irregular, indicative mode, 
past tense, Srd pers. sing. : — Valour burned, A pers. verb agrees with 
its subj. &c. 

Exercises. 

Good sense predominates. The servants knew. Ingenious plans 
prospered. Better days began. Numerous errata occur. The 
worst calamities befell. Several species grew. The help requisite 

E 2 
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arrived. Our bravest hero died. Each shining globe revolves. 
Man's vigour fails. Her virtue shone conspicuous. These three 
equal superficies coincide. A thicker stratum succeeded. Are 
such materials costly? I safe repose. An oak tree flourished. 
What mortal dared ? His little army's last remams perished. No 
other hope remains. Your own prudence dictates. Every one's 
judgment determined. She weeping exclaimed. Its smooth sloping 
sides expand. Their commander's admirable tactics prevailed. 
That exemplary husband, father, citizen, expired. Richard the 
Third's ambition proved vain. 



CHAP. IV. 

PREPOSITIONS AND TRANSITIVE VERBS. 

Rule 5. A Preposition relates its antecedent to its object 
or consequent ; as, " Gibraltar is a fortress in the south of 
Spain ;" " The fortress belongs to us." 

Rule 6. The object of a preposition is expressed in the 
objective case ; as, " Gibraltar is a fortress in the south of 
Spain;** " The fortress belongs to us" 

Rule 7. The direct object of a transitive verb is in the 
objective case; as, "The English possess Gibraltar;** 
" David attacked the Philistines, and subdued them,** 

1. The natural place of the preposition is between the 
words which .it relates, as in the sentence, " The mind of 
Cowper was often depressed by melancholy;" where of 
expresses relation between mind and Cowper, and by ex- 
presses relation between depressed and melancholy. 

Adjuncts, however, may prevent the preposition from 
being immediately adjacent to its antecedent or consequent 
term ; as when we say, " Jamaica was taken from the Spa- 
niards by the English : " in which example from expresses 
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relation between taken and Spaniards, and b^ relates taken 
and English. 

Frequently, the antecedent term of the relation, as well as 
the consequent, follows the preposition ; as, '^ In the battle 
of Cannae, Hannibal defeated the Romans;" here the prepo- 
sition in relates defeated and battle. 

2. The consequent term in a prepositional phrase is ge- 
nerally a noun or pronoun, being the object referred to in 
Rule 6th, and required to be in the objective case. It would 
be incorrect to say, " We got the information from «A«;" — 
propriety reqmres from her, 

3. The only other part of speech that governs an objective 
case is a verb used transitively ; as, " He treated us courte- 
ously ; " "He received, in a few days, an acknowledgment;** 
here the words us and acknowledgment are, respectively, 
the direct objects of the transitive verbs treated and re- 
ceived, and are therefore in the objective case, according to 
Rule 7th. Such phraseology as " He treated /," oflfends 
against that Rule. 

4. The usual position of the object of a transitive verb is 
after that verb. But many instances of the reverse arrange- 
ment will be met with ; as, " Me have ye bereaved ;" where 
me is the object of the transitive participle bereaved. 

5. A relative pronoun, when it is the object of a transitive 
verb, always precedes the verb ; as in the expression, " The 
man whom you named;*' the relative whom being in the 
objective case governed by named. 

The reason of this precedence is the conjunctive character 
of the relative pronoun, and may be made intelligible by 
resolving whom into and him, although that resolution does 
not always produce a precise equivalent to the relative.* 

6. To the exercises under this chapter we shall prefix an example of 
purely syntactical parsing, for occasional imitation. 

♦ See page 18. § 4. 
X S 
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JExamp. In the young man^s behaviour we remarked a favour- 
able alteration. 

Remarked in behaviour, A prep, relates its anteced. to its conseq. 

The behaviour, An adj. relates to the noun or pron. &c. 

Young man^s. An adj. relates to the noun or pron. &c. 

Man^s behaviour. The possess, case of a noun or pron. is governed, &c. 

In behaviour. The obj. of a prep, is expressed in the, &c. 

We remarked, The subj. of a pers. verb is expressed in the, &c. 

We remarked, A pers. verb agrees with its subj. in, &c. 

An a&eration, An adj. relates to the noun or pron. &c. 

Favourable alteration, An adj. relates to the noun, fee. 

Remarked alteration. The direct obj. of a transit, verb, &c. 

Exercises. 

Lisbon is in Portugal, at the mouth of the Tagus. He entered 
into the minutiae of his subject. Such apparent unconcern sur- 
prised me. From purity of thought all pleasure springs. I love 
the children among whom I labour. Up the high hill he heaves a 
huge round stone. Candidates without number presented them- 
selves. Value the counsels of experience. Has she a brother in 
India ? With much difficulty we brought our ships to land. I 
had a pleasant walk along the city ramparts. Name the person 
whose claim you support. What tributaries follow him to Rome ? 
His poetry I prefer for these two reasons. Many absurd schemes 
obtained encouragement at the same time. The plan which you 
recommend I adopt with eagerness. Thou reproachest a man 
whom I honour on many accounts. The power of music all our 
hearts allow. Mary's uncle brought news that delighted her. 
Few whom the love of country inspired were against the proposal. 



CHAP. V. 

ADVERBS AND CONJUNCTIONS. 



Eule 8. An adverb relates to the verb, adjective, or ad- 
verb, which it modifies; as, " The work proceeds slowly ;^^ 
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" Their loss is the most afflictive ;" " Few men have risen 
MO rapMy.^ 

Rule 9. Conjunctions combine two or more words or 
sentences; as, "Andrew and he were schoolfellows;" "I 
may come, hut I will not promise." 



1. The adverb has neither concord nor government ; but 
it must be so placed as to intimate clearly what word it mo- 
difies. In general, adverbs when they modify adjectives or 
adverbs, are placed before the word modified; but when 
they modify verbs, the verb has often the precedence ; as, 
" His health is much improved ; " " He is too strongly soli- 
citous ;" " Our master acted impartially^ as you may well 
suppose ;" " You have come too soon.^ 

2. Some conjunctions may unite two or more distinct 
subjects into one compound subject, as in the example, " Livy 
and Tacitus are eminent historians;" in this sentence the 
two singular nominatives are equivalent to one plural sub- 
ject, and therefore they are followed by a plural verb, which 
is, moreover, of the 3rd person, as the pronoun they is un- 
derstood to represent the two subjects. 

But sometimes the subjects are brought together by a 
conjunction that distinguishes them ; as " John or his brother 
must go ;" here John and brother do not furnish a compound 
subject, but a choice of subjects ; as, therefore, the one or the 
other is the subject, and either subject is of the 3rd person 
and singular, the verb mu>st is the 3rd person singular. So 
also, in the sentence, " Weakness, but not wickedness, occa- 
sioned his failure," the verb occasioned is 3rd pers. sing., 
referring affirmatively to weakness and negatively to wicked" 
ness. 

3. When two or more subjects, united by the conjunction 
andy differ in person, the plural verb conforms to the 1st 
person, if one of the subjects is of that person ; otherwise, it 
conforms to the 2nd; as, " You and Andrew are good friends ;" 

E 4 
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the verb are being of the 2nd pers. plur., as the pronoun 
ytm is understood to be repeated, and to represent both you 
and Andrew. So also, ^^ Edward and / went together** con- 
tains a noun of the 3rd person and a pronoun of the 1st, and 
of these united the pronoun we is the understood representar 
tive ; therefore the verb went is of the 1st pers. plur. 

But when the subjects are distinguished hj the conjunc- 
tive expression, some grammarians dictate that the verb 
shall agree with the nearest nominative ; as, " You or I am 
in fault." This, however, should always be avoided, as a 
very awkward construction ; it is better to repeat the verb 
thus, " You are in fault, or I am." 

It should be remarked, however, that one principal use of 
conjunctions is to shorten discourse, by preventing a repe- 
tition of words. 

4. Predicates combined by a conjunction are of one person 
and number ; as, " He arrived yesterday, and is still in 
London ;" " My father and I planned and executed the 
scheme;" "He is now poor, but was at one time very 
wealthy." 

In the first of these examples, and joins the predicates 
arrived and w, which are both in the 3rd pers. sing. In the 
next example, the second and joins the predicates planned 
and executed, which are both in the 1st pers. plur. In the 
third example, but joins the predicates is and was, which are 
both in the 3rd pers. sing. 

5. The following example of parsing, preparatory to the succeeding 
exercises^ unites etymology and syntax. 

JExamp. We regret her removal, for she taught music and 
drawing very successfully. 

We, pers. pron., indef. gender, plur., nomin. representing persons 
whose name is unexpressed : — We regret. The subj. of a pers. verb, &c. 

Regret, reg. verb, trans., indie, pres., 1st pers. plur. : —> fTe regret, 
A pers. verb agrees, &c. 

Her, pers. pron., fem., sing,, possess., representing a person whose 
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name is unexpressed : — Her removcU, The possess, case of a noun or 
pron., &c. 

Removal, comm. noun., neut., sing., object,: — Regret removal. The 
direct obj. of a trans, verb, &c. 

For, conjunct. — We regret for she taught, Conjunctions combine, &c. 

She, pers. pron., fem., sing., nomin. representing, &c.: — She taught, 
The subj. of a pers. verb, &c. 

Taught, irreg. verb trans., indie, past, Srd pers. sing. : — She taught, 
A pers. verb agrees, &c. 

Mjuic, comm. noun, neut., sing., object. : — Taught music. The direct 
obj. of a trans, verb, &c. 

And, conjunct. : — Music and drawing. Conjunctions combine, &c. 

Drawing, comm., noun, neut., sing,, object. : — Taught drawing. The 
direct obj. of a trans, verb, &c. 

Very, adv. of degree : — Very successfully. An adv. relates to the 
verb, &c. 

Successfully, adv. of manner :•— Taught successfully, An adv. relates, &c. 



Exercises. 

Goshen lay between Egypt and Canaan. White watery cloudia 
still hung in the sky. Scott immediately rose from his couch, and 
walked up and down the room. Here stands the oak. Meekness 
and majesty unite in Moses* character. You argue so intemper- 
ately, that I decline all further discussion. Art, glory, freedom 
fail, but nature still is fair. Come, you and I have a pretty* long 
journey before us. As you expressed a wish for the papers, we 
now send them to you. You were at Oxford, if I mistake not. 
In this dialogue, my wife, the chaplain, and I, soon joined. The 
Britons then asserted their own independence, which they pre- 
served for nearly fifty years. The situation or some striking 
feature of a place in which the Saxons established themselves, 
readily suggested the geographical name. Be much more thought- 
ful about religious than about worldly interests. 



* Our adverb pr^y is probably traced to the French pres de, near to. 
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CHAP. VI. 

THE INFINITIVE MODE. 



Eule 10. The infinitive mode may be governed by a verb, 
an adjective, or a noun ; as, " I desire to go;" " I am desirous 
to go ;" "I have a desire to go." 

Eule 11. The infinitive mode, omitting its sign, may 
form a compound verb with one of the auxiliaries — May, 
Can, Shall, Will, Must, and Do ; as, " People may think that 
I should retaliate, but I will not do so." 

1. Although the infinitive mode, with its sign, is probably 
the verb used like a noun, and governed by the preposition 
to, the mode and its sign are usually parsed as one expres- 
sion constituting the infinitive. Only, it must be remem- 
bered, that the word to is not a necessary part of the 
infinitive ; thus, the infinitive of the verb go is either go or 
to go, as in the equivalent assertions, " I would have you 
go," and " I would have you to go." There are, however, 
but few exceptions to the general occurrence of the sign ; the 
principal ones being specified in Rule 1 1th. 

2. Verbs that govern the infinitive are rarely transitive, 
unless an objective case of a noun or pronoun is also go- 
verned. In the example, " They requested him to attend," 
the transitive verb reqtcested governs the objective case him, 
and also the infinitive to attend, 

3. The verbs, bid, feel, hear, let, make, need, see, behold, 
and dare (when it is intransitive, signifying to venture), are 
often* found governing an infinitive without the sign; as, 

* The sign to is usually retained after the passives of some of these 
verbs; as, " They were fieard to exclaim;" "He was seen to enter." 
But the verb fe#, used passively, requires the suppression of to / as, ** The 
rope was let go," 
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" I dare vouch for his honesty;" " Thej need not depart ;^^ 
" We heard him say it." 

4. The 11th Rule is required in syntactical parsing, only when the 
constituent parts of the compound verb are referred to separately, which, 
however, should be the usual practice ; naming the compound verb as 
a tense or a mode should be either merely occasional, or else additional 
to the analysis. 

5. In the annexed example is exhibited a model of parsing, in which 
the syntactical relations are merely referred to, This style may be often 
allowed, as sufficiently descriptive of the grammatical features of a 
sentence. 

JExamp, Mr. Green may be here, although you did not ask him 
to come at six. 

Mr., comm. noun, contracted form, sing., used as an adject, attributing 
masc. gender to the name Green, 

Green, proper noun, masc, sing., nomin. to the verb may. 

May, auxil. verb, indie, pres., Srd pers. sing., agreeing with its nomin. 
Mr. Green. 

Be, neut. verb, iniin. governed by may, or forming, with may, a comp. 
verb, potential mode, pres., Srd pers. sing., agreeing with its nomin. 
Mr. Green. 

Here, adv. of place, modifying be. 
L Although, conjunct., combining the preceding and following clauses. 

Fbu, pers. pron., 2nd pers., indef. gender, plur. form, nomin. to did. 

Did, verb auxil. to euk, indie, past, 2nd pers. plur., agreeing with its 
nomin. you. 

Not, adv. of negation, modifying did. 

Ask, trans, verb, infin. gov. by did, or forming, with did, a comp. verb,- 
indie, past, 2nd pers. plur. &c. 

Him, pers. pron., Srd pers., masc, sing., object, gov. by ask. 

To come, intraus. verb, infin., gov. by ask. 

At, prep., expressing relation between come and six. 

Six, comm. noun, neut., sing., object, gov. by at. 

EX£BCIS£S. 

He must have a right to expect remuneration. I may trust 
that no Englishman of the present day will venture to deny these 
assertions. The Britons now requested the Saxons to depart ; but 
the latter refused to quit a country so attractive. "No man can 

E 6 
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loye ffdsehood for its own sake. ' We should endeavour to improve 
daily in virtue and useful knowledge. We ought to love our 
enemies, and to pray for them. Need I mention Howard, ever 
anxious to alleviate human misery? Sound thought and well 
matured reflection could have no share in such performances. 
Can Hollars words add vigour to the virtuous energies which 
inspire your hearts? Do not let slip this opportunity, for you 
may never have such another. This disappointment shall not 
subdue my courage, though it will make me use greater caution. 
The absurdity of some of these opinions, and the uncertain found- 
ation of others, cannot escape detection. Am I to consider myself 
free to accept or reject that grave proposal ? 



CHAP. vn. 

PARTICIPLES WITH AUXILIARIES. 

Rule 12. The auxiliary verb Have forms a compound 
verb by the addition of a perfect participle ; as, " All Europe 
has borne testimonj to his merit;" " Have you written the 
letter?" 

Rule 13. The auxiliary verb Be forms a compound verb 
by the addition of a perfect or an imperfect participle ; as, 
" The letter is written;"* " I am writing another letter;" 
" The parcel is to he forwarded to-morrow." 



1. The nature of the compound verbs here referred to has 
been explained in the preceding part of this Treatise ; and 
the reference which we now make to them is occasioned by 
the expediency of having a syntactical Rule describing the 
office of each word in a compound verb, 

2. Those who take the parts of a compound verb together, 
as forming one mood or tense, will call the perfect participle, 
along with have^ the perfect tense ; thus, in the first ex- 
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ample given with Rule 12th, the compound expression has 
borne will be parsed as the 3rd pers. sing., perfect tense, 
indie, of the verb bear^ agreeing with its nom. Europe, 
In like manner, the imperfect participle, along with be^ will 
be called a progressive form, and am writing will be parsed 
as the 1st pers. sing., present progressive tense, indie, of the 
verb write, agreeing with its nomin. /. 

The perfect participle, along with be, constitutes what 
some call the passive voice of the principal verb ; and the 
expression to be forwarded will sometimes be parsed as the 
infinitive mode, passive voice, of the yerh forward, governed 
by the verb is ; the tenses of the passive voice being named 
by those of the auxiliary. 

3. It is more consistent, however, with the grammatical 
character of our language, to parse the auxiliary and prin- 
cipal verbs separately by etymology, and conjointly by 
syntax. 

The perfect participle might be shown to be, in all cases, 
a verbal adjective ; but when it is preceded by the auxiliary 
have, its meaning certainly has a preponderance of the verbal 
force. The same, perhaps, may be said generally of the 
imperfect participle with the auxiliary be. 

The perfect participle, however, when connected with be, 
has always a passive signification, and yields most readily to 
be regarded as an adjective, describing a state produced by 
some one. Like the imperfect participle, it occurs frequently 
without the auxiliary, thus assuming more distinctly the 
character of an adjective ; as in the example, " The books 
taken to town were lost," that is, " The books that were 
taken," &c. There is, therefore, no expediency in recog- 
nising a passive voice in our language.* 

4. The subjoined example exhibits the most approved method of 
parsing compound verbs ; the syntax, however, being merely referred to 
as in last example. 

^ There is a host of respectable grammarians unanimous in the re- 
jection of a passive voice from the English verb. 
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JSxamp, Our general was informed that the soldiers had been 
attacking the garrison. 

Our, pers. pron., 1st pers., masc., plur., possess, to general. 

General^ comm. noun, masc, sing., nomin. to wcl8. 

Was, neut. verb, auxil. to imformed, indie, past, 3rd pers. sing., agree- 
ing with its nomin. general. 

Informed, perf. partic. pass, of the verb inform, making a compound 
verb with the auxiliary was, or relating as an adj. to general. 

That, conjunct., combining the preceding and following clauses. 

The, defin. article, defining soldiers. 

Soldiers, comm. noun, masc, plur., nomin. to had. 

Had, verb auxil. to heen, indie, past. Srd pers. plur., agreeing with its 
nomin. soldiers* 

Been, neut. verb, auxil. to attaching, per£ partic, forming a comp. verb 
with the auxil. had. 

Attacking, trans, verb, imperf. partic, forming a comp. verb with the 
auxil. been, or as an adj. describing soldiers. 

The, defin. article, defining garrison. 

Garrison, comm. noun, neut., sing., obj. gov. by attacking. 

Exercises. 
They have sent me to the place to which you were sent. He is 
searching for something which he does not wish to find. On the 
Peak of Teneriffe, five zones of temperature may be traced, at 
successive 'intervals, by corresponding zones of vegetation. The 
companions of our childhood, and of each succeeding period, have 
had a great influence on our characters. The news was imme- 
diately published through the camp. Very accurate experiments 
have been made, to ascertEun the velocity with which sound travels 
in the atmosphere. Columbus, eager to know the state of the 
colony which he planted, was proceeding directly to Hispaniola. 
Some of his adherents having settled in that country were known 
to be stirring up rebellion. Cascades and fountains, whose waters 
are in their fall divided into drops, exhibit rainbows to the spec- 
tator if properly situated during the time of the sun's shining. 
He found the cardinal languishing under a mortal distemper. He 
must have met with no very gracious reception upon his return to 
Spain. The opportunity presented to you was let slip, because, 
fearing to be rejected, you would not make the required ap- 
plication. 
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CHAP. vm. 

SUBSTANTIVES REFERRING TO THE SAME THING. 

Rule 14. When two nouns, or a nonn and pronoun, occur 
in apposition, the one serving to identify or explain the 
other, they are in the same case ; as, " TFilliam, my cousin, 
assisted me ;" " We spoke of Campbell the poet;" " Will 
you slight your benefactor — him who saved you from such 
misfortune ? " * 

Mule 15. When two nouns, or a noun and pronoun, are 
related by the interposition of a passive or a neuter verb, 
they are in the same case; as, " William is my cousin;" 
" He became a teacher ;" " My cousin is named William;" 
" I knew him to be a good teacher" 

1. Apposition naturally includes both substantives in the 
same construction, for the latter merely reiterates the former 
under another name. Sometimes, indeed, we find the sub- 
stantives in apposition expressed by the same word; as, 
" He is a Briton, a true Briton" 

2. The conjunction or, when it denotes an alternative 
merely of names, may be regarded as joining words in appo- 
sition ; as in the sentence, " Arithmetic, or the science of 
number, is a useful study." 

The interposition of the conjunction as serves to give 
special emphasis to the latter of two words in apposition ; as, 
" Scott is inferior as a poet;" " I admire him as a states^ 
man" The word as used in this manner may be called the 
appositive conjunction. 

* The relative can never agree in case by apposition with its ante- 
cedent, because that pronoun belongs to a distinct clause, which it serves 
to unite with the preceding clause. 
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3. The principle of apposition is yirtuallj the subject of 
Rule 15th ; for it is evident that the noun or pronoun which 
follows a. passive or a neuter verb, is just another name for 
that which precedes it, and cannot be affected in case by 
any other than a transitive verb. The only distinction in 
the apposition asserted by this Rule is, that the accession of 
the second name is made by the declaration or the agency 
of the interposed verb. 

The appositive conjunction is sometimes employed along 
with the verb ; as, " They are considered as aliens ;" " / 
became as a deaf man'* 

4. In this and the remaining chapter of Elementary Syntax, it is 
considered unnecessary to prefix parsing examples to the exercises. 

Exercises. 

Ye must submit yourselves to me in the name of my lord the 
King of Castile. Of the four writers who have transmitted this 
story, two, Matthew and John, were apostles. Highest queen of 
state, great Juno comes. Clerc^ or Clericus, a scholar, came to 
signify an ecclesiastic, because the clergy were, for many centuries, 
the only scholars. The popes by degrees became powerful tem- 
poral princes. The meaning, the primitive meaning, of both words 
is the same. King John of France was taken prisoner by Edward 
the Third at the battle of Poictiers. Grammar may be divided 
into two chief departments, Etymology and Syntax. The Moors 
continued still to be a gallant people. I profess myself to be an 
observer and a friend of mankind. Nights are the days of Thought, 
her most illumined hours. As a parent he claims respect. A 
Magus, in the old sense of the term, had nothing in common 
with the impostors that are now called magicians. The Magi were 
wise men, who applied themselves to the study of nature and 
religion. The sound must seem an echo to the sense. They 
regarded that prince as a usurper, and agreed to divide his domi- 
nions between them. The loadstone, or magnet, is an ore of iron. 
That declaration will operate as a powerful incentive. Whom can 
they accuse as the authors of all this misery but the Lacedss- 
monians P 
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; CHAP. IX. 

NOMINATIVES INDEPENDENT, AND INTERJECTIONS. 

Rule 1.6. A Noun or pronoun related to an imperfect 
participle, but having its case independent of any concord or 
regimen, is in the nominative absolute ; as, '^ He being sick, 
his sister would not leave the house;" " The ships coming 
in sight, all fear was dismissed." 

Bule 17. Interjections are generally abrupt expressions 
independent of syntax; as, "iNTay, I will not permit you;" 
" Ah I when shall I return !" 

Bule 18. The nominative (of the name of a person or 
thing) directly addressed is preceded by the interjection 0, 
expressed or understood ; as, " We will not serve thy gods, 
hing ;" " my country y how art thou degraded;" " Chil- 
dren, obey your parents." 

Rule 19. A noun used abruptly, in exclamation, is in the 
nominative case ; as, " ThQ friends of my youth — where are 
they?" " Your land — strangers devour it." 



1. What is called the nominative case absolute, in English 
grammar, is attributed to a noun or pronoun that has no 
other word syntactically relating to it, except an imperfect 
participle describing it. Thus, in the first example given 
with Rule 16th, the pronoun he is not the subject of any 
personal verb in the sentence, nor is it the object of any 
preposition or transitive verb, or in any syntactical relation 
but with the descriptive participle being, which cannot affect 
its case ; and therefore in such circumstances our established 
practice is to employ the nominative or independent case.* 

* The Latins employed an Ablative, and the Greeks a Genitive case. 
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2. The nominative addressed is another independent use 
of the nominative case ; it serves to excite attention^ to 
indicate respect, &c. 

3. The nominative exclamatory is allowable only in poetry 
or animated prose ; it is used merely to introduce the subject 
of remark, and is then left independent of the remainder 
of the sentence. This is an instance of what is called 
Pleonasm or redundancy. 

4. We conclude the department of Elementary Syntax with the 
following 

EXEBGISES. 

The weather being favourable, the galleys made the coast of 
Cornwall. What friend, alas I will aid me now ! Come summer, 
sweet summer, with sunshine and gladness. Your friends not 
liking the proposal, I would have you try some other course. 
King Agrippa, believest thou the prophets ? An Orpheus I an 
Orpheus ! he works on the crowd. No, sir, I have not heard him 
preach. The officer quitted the room, his face glowing with 
indignation. Hence, vain deluding joys ! But hail, thou goddess, 
sage and holy ! t am now less sanguine, the world having too 
often disappointed me. Stay, O stranger, and contemplate the 
scene. This world, my dear children, being full of snares, cannot 
be enjoyed without circumspection. Poor forlorn creature ! where 
are now the flatterers that he could once inspire and command! 
These mean pretences — I detest them. What! are ye still in 
doubt ? Why are your harps silent, bards, the king having 
returned with victory. 

In Anglo-Saxon a Dative case was used; and as him was an Anglo- 
Saxon Dative, Latham argues for the propriety of himt rather than Ae, 
as the case absolute. Eng, Gram. p. 177. /Seealso Wells's Gram. p. 71. 
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PAET III. 
SUPPLEMENTARY SYNTAX. 



CHAP. I. 

THE VERB AND ITS SUBJECT. 

1. The nominatives considered to pertain properly to the 
imperative mode are thou, ye, and you ; as, " Go ye," " De- 
part thou." But since these forms are abbreviates for " I 
wish that ye should go " — "I allow that ye may go " — " I 
desire that thou shouldst depart," and since the extended 
forms admit of being varied by pronouns of the 1st and 3rd 
persons, as, for example, " I wish that we should go," — we 
might expect to find, occasionally, the imperative style of 
abbreviation referring to other nominatives besides pro- 
nouns of the 2nd person ; and such is the case. Thus : " 6ro 
we to the king ;" " Be I myself your leader ;" " Be that as 
it may;" " Long live the Q?ieen;" " Far from me he such 
ivi^d. philosophy ;^ " Thy kingdom come.^^ 

In parsing the italicised words of the last four examples, 
it might readily be supposed that the words that, queen, 
philosophy, and kingdom, are objectives governed by the 
verb let understood ; but they are certainly nominatives ; 
for the verb let is never so understood, otherwise we should 
be permitted to say, " Long live us " — " Far from me be 
them,^' which are manifestly inadmissible. Either, therefore, 
let us call go, be, live, &c., imperative modes of the verb, 
(optative modes might sometimes be a better name), or let 
us, in parsing, extend the abbreviated forms, by supplying 
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the assertive verbs allow, wish, desire, &c., as exemplified 
above. 

The auxiliary verb may is often retained in such abbre- 
viations ; as, " May it be so," instead of " Be it so," or " I 
desire that it may be so."* 

2. The imperative verb let, governing an objective of the 
1st or 3rd person, and an infinitive of another verb, forms 
a kind of compound imperative mode for the 1st or 3rd 
person ; as, " Let me be your leader ; " that is, " Let ye me," 
or " I desire that ye would let me." 

This imperative verb is often used without reference to 
any definite nominative addressed ; as, " Let the line AC be 
bisected ;" " Let me die the death of the righteous ;" " Let 
come what will.""|' In parsing, however, supply y€ as an 
indefinite nominative. 

3. The nominative may follow its verb, when some ex- 
pression, which would naturally come after the verb, is for 
distinction or emphasis put before, or when the verb itself 
or the general tone of a sentence is to be rendered emphatic ; 
as, " Much sorrow have I experienced;" " Thus spake the 
seraph;*' "The cause, said /, is obvious;" " Vanish the 
woods ;^ " Red gleamed the cross, and waned the crescent 
pale." 

The expletive adverb there, and the conjunctions neither, 
nor, often introduce a verb before its nominative ; as, " There 
arose a discission;** " I have not spoken to him, nor have I 
seen him." 

Sometimes the suppression of certain conjunctions, as 
whether, if, though, in subjunctive clauses, is indicated by 
making the verb precede its nominative ; as, " Be he rich 



* The verbs may and would are optative verbs in such instances as 
« May thy lot in life be happy " — " Would that my lord were with the 
prophet.** 

t The imperatives Except, Save, Suppose, are often similarly in- 
definite. 
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or poor," that is, whether he he ; " Wert thou my own son," 
that is, if or though thou wert; " Had mj father known it," 
that is, if my father had. 

4. A verb infinitive, a clause, or any mode of expression, 
may be so employed as to form the subject of a verb ; as, 
" To pretend is easy;" " To realise one's pretensions is 
often difficult;" " Whether I should go is doubtful;" " ' I 
shall not go* were not my words;" ^'Perfect is a word 
of Latin origin;" " Carrying parcels was my first em- 
ployment." 

The last of these examples contains an instance of what 
is called the gerund, or gerundial participle ; the imperfect 
participle being so named, when it is used, not in the 
common way of a descriptive adjective, but as a noun de- 
noting an act, habit, or state, and yet retaining the syn- 
tactical power of a verb. Thus, the participle carrying 
signifies the habit or occupation of carrying, and is therefore 
a noun ; but it also performs the office of a transitive verb 
in governing the noun parcels; it is therefore called the 
gerund, from its supposed resemblance to a part of the Latin 
verb so named. The imperfect participle intransitive, when 
denoting an act or state, may generally be parsed simply as 
a noun. 

5. A collective noun, though singular in form, requires a 
plural verb ; and whenever there is any uncertainty whether 
a subject is a collective noun, the prevailing tendency of 
modern discourse is to sanction the plural verb ; as, " The 
company were informed;" " Our party is the most nume- 
rous ;" " Out party are not agreed upon that point." 

6. When a personal verb has relation to more nominatives 
than one, it should be singular or plural, according as unity 
or plurality is contemplated. Thus ; " The honour and 
prosperity of my country, are (or is) concerned;" "John 
and James are of one age*;" " The son and successor of 
Mr. Smith was here ;" " John or Richard has my pencil;" 
" No trouble, no expense, has (or have) been spared." 
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The conjunction or between two singular nouns does not 
always prevent these nouns from being referred to by a 
plural verb ; thus, " Man is not such a machine as a clock 
or a watch, which move merely as they are moved ;" that is, 
things which move^ 

It is improper, however, to make the conjunctive expres- 
sion as well as join two singular nominatives to a verb 
plural ; thus, it would be wrong to say, " Caesar, as well as 
Cicero, were eloquent." When combination rather than 
comparison is intended, the expression as well as should not 
be employed ; thus, instead of " Pompey a* well as Caesar 
were great men," we should say, " Pompey and Caesar were 
both great men." 

It is also improper to make the preposition with relate 
two singular nouns as a plural subject ; thus, it would be 
wrong to say, " The side «, with the sides b and c, compose 
the triangle." But, in this instance, while grammar demands 
the singular verb composes, logic demands a verb plural; 
therefore, grammar must yield ; that is, the sentence must 
be recast, that the sense may be expressed grammatically ; 
and we can say, " The sides a, 6, and c, compose the tri- 
angle." — This is the proper method of resolving such dif- 
ficulties.* 

7. It is commonly asserted by grammarians, that when a 
distinguishing conjunction brings together a singular and a 
plural subject, the verb should be plural, and that if the 
sense and harmony of the sentence permit, the plural subject 
should be nearest the verb ; as, " He or they are in the 
wrong." Butj generally, such confusion of syntax ought to 
be avoided, unless the form of the verb will suit either 
subject; the example just given might be improved by 

* A plural noun, however, is found related, by a kind of apposition, 
to two singular pronouns, the one of which is governed by with, in 
the following allowable expression — "Wilt^Aow be /ncnd* with >n«?" 
Priestley conceives that the noun friends is here used for the adjective 
friendly. Notes and Observ. § S. 
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saying, " He or they must be in the wrong," or " He is in 
the wrong, or they are;" and in the former of these sub- 
stitutes the verb must can be parsed as the 3rd per. sing, 
agreeing with he, or plur. agreeing with thei/. 

8. The pronouns it, that, and this, may perform the office 
of apposition nominatives, representing a clause or circum- 
stance ; as, " To bow and sue for grace — that were an 
ignominy and shame ;'* " It is no easy matter to combat his 
arguments.^ In the latter example, the pronoun it repre- 
sents the complex sentiment to combat his arguments; — 
this is called the inceptive use of the pronoun it, serving to 
introduce the verb before a complex nominative, and thus 
forming an apposition nominative with the complex one. A 
many- worded subject would often sound very awkwardly 
before the verb ; and the inceptive pronoun is, therefore, a 
very useful substitute. 

9. The pronoun it is sometimes used abstractly, as a 
grammatical subject, when no definite logical subject can be 
apprehended ; as in the expressions " It rains," " It freezes," 
« How far is it to York ?" " Is it come to this ?" The pro- 
noun in such instances seems to refer to the state of things 
described by the verb, as if occasioned by that state itself, or 
self-originated. A verb used in this manner is generally, 
though not very justly, termed impersonal, 

10. Thinks and thought, in the expressions methinhs, me- 
thought, and seems and listeth, in the expressions meseems, 
me listeth, are, according to Latham, the only verbs, in our 
language having any claim to be regarded as impersonal, 
because no pronoun accompanies them. But even these are 
not strictly impersonal, as the clause following constitutes 
the subject of the verb. Thus, in Latham's example, " Me- 
thought I saw my late espoused wife, &c." the construction 
is " (That circumstance), I saw my late espoused wife, me- 
thought, or seemed to me." * 

* Meseems and me listeth are now obsolete; methinks and methouaht are 
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In the Latin and Greek language?, and in the Anglo- 
Saxon also, we meet with true impersonals* ; but the ex- 
istence of such verbs in the present English may be 
doubted. 

11. The pronoun it must be supplied as nominative in 
the customary expression, " If you please ;" for t/ou is the 
objective governed by please. 

The sentence, " He can go if he please," properly sig- 
nifies, ^' He can go if he please another;" when the sense 
intended is, " He can go if he choose," we should say, " He 
can go if it please him;" the auxiliary verb shall being 
understood, f 

12. Exercises. | 

" Now tread we a measure," said young Lochlnvar. Scott, 
The night winds sigh, the breakers roar. 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew. Byron. 
To do aught good never will be our task. Milton, 
" May Heaven requite you," replied the stranger, " for your 
pity to a poor orphan." Mackenzie. 

obsolescent. Thinks, in this instance, is from the Anglo-Saxon thincan, 
" to seem," which must not be confounded with thencan, " to think." 

♦ Thus, in Latin, Penitet me sceleris — it repents me of the wicked- 
ness, and in Anglo-Saxon, Ne ffe-wearth unc with aenne pening f '^ was it 
not agreed by us two for one penny ? 

j- It is probable that such phraseology as " Give it to who you please" 
is grammatically more correct than " Give it to whom you please ; '* for 
it seems to mean " Give it to the one who may please you ; " otherwise, 
the signification is " Give it to the one to whom it may please you to 
give it." 

With the verb please may be compared the verb like, which originally 
signified to please, but now means to be pleased vnth. Thus, in Shak- 
speare's Othello, we find Cassio saying, ** I'll do it, but it dislikes me,*' 
that is, displeases me. 

\ The Exercises appended to the several chapters of Supplementary 
Syntax may be found too numerous, in which case the teacher may allow 
the easier words of a sentence to be omitted in the parsing, and direct 
attention chiefly to those which are connected with the observations. 
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** Great is Diana of the Ephesians ! ** — is a collocation of words 
which vividly expresses ,the impetuous ardour of an excited and 
clamorous mob. M^CuUoch. 

The Lacedaemonians could not have shown greater alacrity, had 
it been their own territory that was in danger. GiUies, 

There are a vast number of questions in respect to points of 
general grammar. Latham. 

Is there a heart that music cannot melt ? — 
Alas ! how is that rugged heart forlorn ! Beattie, 
Neither William nor his peers were ignorant of the fact. Gle^, 
The prosperity of no empire, the grandeur of no king, can so 
agreeably affect in the reading. Burke, 

Here stand a pair of honourable men. Shakspeare. 
It seems now to be generally agreed, that cannon were used, for 
the first time, by English troops at the battle of Cressy. Gleig, 

Simply to be remembered is no advantage; it is a privilege 
which satire, as well as panegyric, can confer. Johnson, 

Then shook the hills, with thunder riven. CampheU, 
Were ne'er prophetic sounds so full of woe. Collins, 
There is something captivating in spirit and intrepidity, to 
which we often yield as to a resistless power ; nor can he reason- 
ably expect the confidence of others, who too apparently distrusts 
himself. Johnson. 

Were he my kinsman, brother, or my son. 
It should be thus with him. Shakspeare, 

Bear witness, Greece, thy living page. Byron, 
Heaven forgive me, and ever bless your Highness ! Shakspeare. 
Every herb, and shrub, and tree, was different from those which 
flourished in Europe. Robertson, 

If after every tempest come such calms, 

May the winds blow till they have wakened death: Shakspeare, 

Logon himself, with the residue of his company, was taken. 

Souihey, 
Let no man anticipate uncertain profits. Johnson, 
Yielding to immoral pleasure corrupts the mind; living to 
animal and trifling ones debases it. Johnson, 
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To penetrate the bowels of the earth and to refine the rude ore, 
were operations too complicated and laborious. Robertson. 

Could I gather from the wave-worn store 
Enough for my rude boat, where could I steer ? 
There woos no home nor hope. Byron. 

To fear no eye and to suspect no tongue, is the great prerogative 
of innocence. Johnson, 

That you have wronged me, doth appear in this. Shakspeare. 
He judged from the glances of the Queen, that Varney's com- 
munications, be they what they might, were operating in his favour. 

Scott. 
The end and the reward of toil is rest. Beattie. 
Consolation or comfort are words which signify some alleviation 
of that pain to which it is not in our power to afford the proper 
and adequate remedy. Johnson. 

Your edicts some reclaim from sins, 
But most your life and blest example wins. Dryden. 
We have seen the humility of the Syrophoenician suppliant ; let 
us next consider her firmness. Horsley. 

One or two of the comedies of Cervantes have obtained some 
praise. Hallam. 

Please it your honours 
To call me to your senate, Til deliver 
Myself your loyal servant, or endure 
Your heaviest censure. Shakspeare. 

At this time a son and heir was born. The messenger has not 
returned ; that is strange. Halcyon days is a poetical expression. 
It is close upon dinner time. The crew, which consisted of ninety 
men, were not to be so easily satisfied. Collecting antiquities is 
my favourite pursuit. How is it with our general ? We should 
have gone, had it not rained so heavily. Misc. 
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CHAP. U. 

THE ADJECTIVE. 

1. It very frequently happens that an adjective, though 
grammaticallj qualifying the subject of a verb, does not 
form part of the logical subject, but is attributed by the 
verb, and forms part of the predicate ; as " The meadows 
look cheerful;'^ "You grow oldT "He i^ forsaken;" 
" The birds are singing;^* " To return was necessary.^ 

Similarly ; an adjective, though grammatically qualifying 
the object of a verb, may sometimes not form part of the 
logical object, but being attributed by the verb, or describing 
an effect of it, form a part of the predicate antecedent to the 
direct object. Thus, " He painted the boards black," and 
" He painted the black boards," are not assertions of the 
same import ; in the former, painted black is the transitive 
part of the predicate; in the latter, painted. Compare 
" Open thy mouth wide;'* " I saw the goods removed."* 

Priestley notices the ambiguity of the expression " I went to see the 
child dressed;** where the participial adjective dressed may be either in 
the object or in the predicate, either directly or indirectly qualifying 
child. 

An adjective, qualifying the object of a preposition, some- 
times expresses a quality which is the effect of the preposi- 
tion, and then the adjective naturally follows the noun or 
pronoun ; as, " He stood with his arms folded.'* 

2. It is commonly recommended that adjectives be not 
used as adverbs. Grenerally, this should be followed when 
the adjective has an adverbial derivative ; it would be im- 
proper, for example, instead of " He spoke sensibly," to say, 
" He spoke sensible." In poetry, however, the use of an 
adjective for an adverb is very common ; thus Milton speaks 
of " The monarch winning cheap the high repute." 

F 2 
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3. Sometimes one adjective qualifies another, in wliieh 
case the two may be treated as one compound adjective; 
as in the expressions " Dark brown silk ;" "A narrow- 
necked bottle." 

Sometimes an adjective qualifies the combined significa- 
tions of a noun and adjective ; as, '^ An excellent young 
man;" — the combination young man forming a compound 
noun. 

Two adjectives do not severally qualify a noun, in logical 
parsing, unless they admit a conjunction between them. 
Thus, "A prudent, thoughtful man" signifies "A prudent 
and thoughtful man." 

4. It was formerly remarked, that between an adjective 
and its noun there should be congruity of numerical sense. 
This propriety may seem to be violated in the expression 
" Every six months ;" but the explanatory extension " Every 
period of six months," or the consideration that six months 
may be accounted a distributive numeral denoting one pe- 
riod, may warrant such phraseology. It seems objectionable, 
however, to say, " I have waited this two kours^ instead of 
tkese two kours. 

5. The chief distinction of meaning between the comparative and 
superlative degrees of an adjective is, that the latter denotes selection^ 
whereas the former denotes contrast or opposition. Accordingly, it is not 
always improper to use the superlative in distinguishing one object or 
set «»f objects from another. We may say either " This volume is dearer 
than the other," or, " This volume is the dearest of the two, or the dearer 
o/the two."* 

The selection implied by the superlative, and contrast implied by the 
comparative, render inadmissible such language as the following : — <* So- 
crates was the wisest of aU the other Athenians ; '* ** Socrates was wiser 
than aU the Athenians ; " *' Adam, the goodliest man of men since bom 
his sons, the fairest of her daughters. Eve." — Milton, F. L. book iv. 



* " The superlative is often more agreeable to the ear ; 'nor is the 
sense injured. In many cases a strict adherence to the comparative form 
renders the language too stifFand formal." — Lennie's Gram, p. 104. 
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6. Whether we should say « The five fint books," or •* The first five 
books," is a species of question sometimes debated. In opposition to 
the former expression, some will say that there can be only one first 
book ; while in vindication of it, others will allege that first signifies 
earliett In opposition to the latter expression, it is . declared improper 
to speak of the first five, if there be no second five ; while in defence of it, 
we are reminded that, in any aggregate containing a first five, there must 
also be a last five. 

The latter expression is further vindicated by the circumstance, that 
we always adopt it with reference to a large number. We should not 
feel warranted by correct usage in saying ** The fifiy-tkree first names 
in a catalogue.'* 

7. Exercises. 

An easy unforced strain of sentiment runs through their com- 
positions. Hume, 

All stand chargeable with guilt. Cowper, 

The six last books (of the JEneid) are said not to have received 
the finishing hand of the author. Blair, 

The last twelve books (of the Odyssey) are in several parts 
tedious and languid. Blair, 

Yon toilsome mountain lies before, 

A dreary treeless waste behind. Miss Aikin, 

The wind became unequal and variable. Robertson, 
The proof may seem to lie open to considerable objections. 

Horsley, 
Thou hear'st thy wretched wife 
Weep for her husband slain, her infant lost. Home. 

Philip concluded it impossible to make an attempt on the En- 
glish camp. Hume, 

Every shade and hallowed fountain 
Murmured deep a solemn sound. Gray, 

The Prince of Wales concluded a two years' truce with France, 
which was become requisite, that he might conduct the captive 
king with safety into England. Hume, 

Can honour's voice provoke the silent dust. 
Or flattery soothe the dull cold ear of death ? Chay, 
F 3 
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Some of the stars grow periodically fainter and brighter. 

WheweU. 

Fallen cherub, to be weak is miserable. Milton, 

Persons born deaf acquire more acute perceptions of sight. 

Jardine. 

The good disposition of John made him fully sensible of the 
generous treatment. Hume, 

The time amounted not to a twelvemonth during the first twenty 
years. Hume. 

Many well-known specimens of this sort of literature are acces- 
sible in every family ; nor need they be named. /. Taylor, 

It is impossible to look on any thing as trifling or contemptible 
that may be dangerous. Burke, 

Set Caliban and his companions free. Shakspeare, 

The protector levied an army of eighteen thousand men, and 
equipped a fleet of sixty sail. Hume, 

With hasty steps the farmer ran, 

And close beside the fire they place 
The poor half-frozen beggar man. 

With shaking limbs and pale blue face. Miss Atkin, 

Let the simple rule of proportion, as applicable to right-angled 
triangles, have been explained. /. Taylor. 

In this species of writing Plutarch has no small merit. Blair. 

The chequered earth seems restless as a flood 
Brushed by the wind. So sportive is the light 
Shot through the boughs, it dances as they dance, 
Shadow and sunshine intermingling quick, 
And darkening and enlightening, as the leaves 
Play wanton, every moment, every spot. Cowper. 

I saw the Queen crowned. They pronounced him guilty of 
perjury. Does not leap-year occur once in every four years ? He 
left the door wide open. The above estimates are vast in amount. 
What think you of my friend singing at the next concert ? The 
boys were just let loose from school. Misc, 
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CHAP. in. 

THE ARTICLE. 

1. One of the articles a, an, the, when placed with another 
adjective * before a noun, is generally the first word in the 
expression ; as, " A wise son ;" " The three brothers." A 
few exceptions, however, will be met with. 

The adjectives What, Such, Many, and those which are 
modified by too, how, cts, or so, take precedence of the 
indefinite article ; as, " Such an individual ;" " What a 
multitude!" " JIow great a multitude;" "Many a time;" 
" Too great a pressure;" " So respectable a person." 

The adjectives All and Both take precedence of the defi- 
nite article ; as, " All the people ;" " Both the men." 

2. The Article a or an belongs properly to a singular 
noun ; but formerly it was allowable to say ** A many 
books f," and we still say " A few books," " A hundred 
books," " A great many books;" in these instances, wawy, 
few, and hundred, must be regarded as nouns, and the 
plural substantive as an objective governed by of under- 
stood. Instead of prefixing a to many, we now give many 
the precedence, and make the following noun singular ; as, 
" Many a time." This more emphatically signifies the re- 
petition of the aggregate parts that form the plural amount, 
than when we say " Many times ;" and in parsing such an 



* Almost tbe only adjectives that are not allowed to join with the 
article are these definitives — This, That, Yon ; Some, Any, None ; 
Each, Every, Either, Neither ; Which, Whether. In Scripture we find 
vahick preceded by iht ( Gen, i. 29.) ; the same occurs in Shakspeare ; 
and it is occasionally met with in more modern poets ; <* The shameful 
yoke of slavery, ihe which he broke." — Coleridge. ** TTle which to gain 
and keep he sacrificed all rest." — Byron. 

f *' A many of our bodies shall find native graves." — Shakspeare. 
F 4 
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expression, it seems most natural to regard many as a distri- 
butive adjective. 

Between the expressions y«ir and afeWy Utile and a Utthy 
there is a conventional distinction of sense ; a few and a 
little define a quantity comparatively small ; few and little 
imply a quantity absolutely small. 

3. The definite article is often prefixed to a comparative 
adjective, to denote that the degree expressed by the adjec- 
tive corresponds to some other specified circumstance; as, 
" He is the happier for our encouragement ;" " The older 
he is, the worse he grows." 

Comparative adjectives, when used adverbially, often re- 
tain the definite article ; as, " The farther I go, the more I 
rejoice." The article, in such expressions, has reference to 
a noun which has been struck out from the original phrase ; 
thus, the preceding example signifies '* I rejoice with the 
more joy f as 1 go to the farther extent" 

Superlative adverbs also may be preceded by the definite 
article. 

4. The definite article often precedes an adjective used 
elliptically as a noun; as, " The romantic pleases him;'* 
" The wise shall inherit glory." In the former of these 
examples, the romantic means that which is romantic; in 
the latter, the wise means he that iSj or they that are, wise, 
the plural being more naturally suggested. 

5. Two adjectives or nouns, connected by a conjunction, 
may be defined by one article, if they are taken in close 
connexion ; but if they are not so connected, the article 
should be supplied to each. Thus, "A black and white 
dog" denotes one animal; " A black and a white dog," or, 
better, " A black dog and a white one," denotes two. The 
following are therefore incorrect : — " Will you have the 
fine or coarse?" " Regard the worthiness and not wealth of 
the man;" " The Old and the New Testaments." 

When, of two adjectives connected by a conjunction, the 
one is a comparative or superlative by inflexion, and the 
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Other is modified bj the adverb more or most ; then, if the 
modified adjective comes first, an article will sometimes be 
required to precede each ; as, " A more virtuous and a wiser 
monarch." Otherwise ; if the sense permit, the modified 
adjective may come last ; as, " A wiser and more virtuous 
monarch." These arrangements obviate the tendency of an 
adverb to modify both the adjectives that follow it : "A 
more virtuous and wiser monarch" is a collocation equivalent 
to " A more virtuous and more wiser monarch ;" and a double 
comparative or superlative is seldom justifiable. 

6. EXSBCISES. 

Many a crime, deemed innocent on earth, 
Is registered in heaven. Cowper, 

The more interesting such stories, the greater will be their in- 
fluence. Cumberland. 

Nothing seemed now impossible to be achieved by the valour 
and fortune of the English. Hume. 

How small a portion of the universe our knowledge includes. 

WTieweU. 

Be grateful that all the work is not to be done without you. 

Foster. 

One or two boats were sunk ; and few of the brave men who 
occupied them survived to tell the tale. Oleig. 

The sea, that emblem of uncertainty. 

Changed not so fast, for many and many an age. 

As this small spot. Rogers. 

The more I thought upon the subject, the more important it 
appeared. Goldsmith. 

The heart and the hand are alike pressed into the service of 
benevolence, under the guidance and at the bidding of virtuous 
principle. Chalmers. 

A field of the dead rushes red on my sight. Campbell. 

The better to deceive the enemy, a portion of the fleet sailed far 
above the town. Gleig. 

w S 
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Such a style, compared with the more manly elocution of Cicero, 
we call effeminate. Dr. Campbell, 

It could not be expected, that the elder and more copious foun- 
tain of ancient lore, the Greek language, would slake the thirst of 
Italian scholars. HaUam. 

Here a good many shots were fired. Gleig, 

It is not the authority of any one person, or of a few, be they 
ever so eminent, that can establish one form of speech in preference 
to another. Priestley, 

His discourse frequently turns on subjects, from the discussion 
of which, though I am somewhat afraid to engage in it, I always 
find myself the wiser. Mackenzie, 

The fewer men, the greater share of honour. Shakspeare. 

Though Milton is most distinguished for his sublimity, yet there 
is also much of the beautiful, the tender, and the pleasing, in many 
parts of his work. Blair. 

It is not on hearts that yield the soonest, that sorrow has the 
most powerful effects. Mackenzie. 

O, what a noble heart was here undone ; 

When Science* self destroyed her favourite son ! Byron. 

The sick in body call for aid ; the sick 

In mind are covetous of more disease. Y<mng. 

The temptation of so rich a prize soon induced Edward to ap- 
proach it. Hume. 

There was no regular press in either university at this time, 
though a very few books had been printed in each. HaUam. 

A few — but few — there are, who in the mind 

Perpetual source of consolation find ; 

The weaker many to the world will come 

For comforts seldom to be found from home. Crahhe. 

A moralist and poet of the last century was mentioned. Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy. Many a sun has 
risen and set. Both the results are erroneous. He had a little 
money remaining. America separates the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans. The passages which relate to Cato are the most conspi- 
cuous and the noblest. Mite. 
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CHAP. IV. 
THE RELATIVE. 

1. The relative which may have a verb, an adjective, or a 
clause for its antecedent ; as, '* If you did not say it, you 
meant it, which is the same thing ;" " You said I was angry ^ 
which 1 was not." 

This construction partly results from the permission to 
use verbs and clauses in the manner of nouns ; for the rela- 
tive pronoun implies a substitute for a noun. When, how- 
ever, an adjective is the antecedent, the relative may be 
regarded as an adjective substitute; for, in reality, which 
would on all occasions admit of being parsed as a definitive 
adjective to a noun expressed or understood. 

2. The relative in the objective case is frequently sup- 
pressed ; but its omission, when a nominative, though some- 
times exemplified in poetry, is not to be imitated. Thus ;'" Is 
this the book you mentioned?** that is, which you mentioned; 
" 'Tis he directs our course ;" that is, who directs. 

3. The antecedent is sometimes omitted ; as, " Who steals 
my purse, steals trash ;" that is, he who steals; " Take which 
you like ;" that is, the one or ones which. 

The antecedent omitted is sometimes so indefinite as to 
leave the gender and number of the relative uncertain ; as, 
" I wonder who told him;" that is, as to the one or ones 
who. This observation may extend to the interrogatives 
who and which; as, " Who told you?" that is, " Tell me the 
one or ones who told you," or " I wish to know the one," &c. 

The antecedent to the relative that is not now omitted, 
though in older writings we find instances of this omission ; 
as, " There is that scattereth and yet increaseth ;" ** To do 
always that is righteous." 

4. What may often be parsed as a definitive adjective; 
but it is generally requisite to regard it as a compound 

F 6 
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relatiye, comprehending both antecedent and relative, and 
resolvable into the thing or things, which ; as, " I know 
what you mean;" "What is decreed must be done;" 
" What you have done cannot be undone ;" " I heard what 
was said." In the first of these examples, what is re- 
solvable into the thing which, namely, an antecedent in the 
objective governed by know and a relative in the ob- 
jective governed by mean; otherwise, we might parse 
what as a definitive pronoun in the objective governed by 
mean, and consider the three words, what you mean, as an 
objective clause governed by know. In the other examples, 
what will be found resolvable into two nominatives, a 
nominative and objective, and an objective and nominative, 
respectively. 

What is occasionally found used in an adverbial way, 
having nearly the sense of partly; as, "What with fatigue, 
and what with fasting, he was quite exhausted;" that is, by 
what extent. 

The compounds whoever, whatever^ &c., are compound 
relatives, and may be parsed according to the explanations 
given of the word what Thus ; " Whoever offends will 
be punished," means " Any one, or every one, who offends." 

5. Who, as an interrogative, is sometimes antecedent to 
a relative ; in which case, that is the relative employed, to 
avoid the awkward repetition of who; as, " Who that has 
any honour, would thus advise me ? " The relative that 
is further appropriate, in this instance, from its closeness of 
relation to the antecedent, — a reason which likewise has to 
do with the usual choice of that as a relative to such words 
as same, all, much, &c. ; as, " He got all that I had." 

6. The relative that is never governed by a preposition, 
unless the preposition be either at a distance or understood : 
— We cannot say " The person with that I am acquainted ;" 
but " The person that I am acquainted with,^ We cannot 
say "The time during that you have been absent;" but 
" The time tJiat (or which) you have been absent." 
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7. The adverb where has sometimes the simple meaning 
of its involved relative which ; namely^ in such expressions 
as wherein, whereby, wherefore, equivalent to in which, by 
which, for which. These compounds may sometimes be 
parsed as adverbial expressions, but it is occasionally requi- 
site to resolve them. 

The words hereby, thereirij thereof, thereupon*, &c. are similar. 

8. The conjunction as has come, by ellipsis, to have occa- 
sionally the office of a relative ; thus, " Such as were ad- 
mitted" is an abridgement of " Such as they who were 
admitted." When as is a relative, its antecedent is generally 
the pronominal word such, or same, or else some adjective 
modified by the adverb as, or so; but sometimes as, like 
what, is a compound relative. Thus ; " You said the same 
as I did ;" ** As many as came were admitted ;" " The views 
are different, as has been clearly shown ;" that is, a thing 
which has. 

9. The relative should be placed as near to its antecedent, 
as is requisite to avoid ambiguity. It is needless, therefore, 
to debate whether " I am the man that love you," or " I am 
the man that loves you," is the more correct diction ; the 
latter undoubtedly is so ; for, if the collocation of words is 
to be reckoned good English, the noun mati, being nearest 
to the relative, should be the antecedent, and, being of the 
third person, transfers that person to the -relative and verb. 
" I that love you am the man " is another correct form, the 
relative and verb receiving a transfer of the first person 
from the antecedent pronoun. 



* ** Compositions of this sort with dissyllabic prepositions are now 
mostly obs<4ete, and it would be silly to attempt to revive them ; but 
with several of the monosyllabic prepositions they are still used." — Camp- 
bell's Philot, of Rhetoric, b. iii. ch. iv. , where the utility of such com- 
pounds is vindicated. See also Booth's Gram. p. 1 99. 
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10. Exercises. 
What ardently we wish, we soon believe. Youiig. 
You have done that you should be sorrj for. Shakspeare, 

In great villanies, there is often such a mixture of the fool as 
quite spoils the whole project of the knave. South, 

Who that has the least spark of imagination, sees not how lan- 
guid the latter expression is P Dr. Campbell, 

Happiness and misery are the names of two extremes, the ut- 
most bounds whereof we know not. Locke. 

What you have done hath not offended me. Shakspeare. 

It is the law, not I, condemns your brother. Shakspeare. 

The views of the Samaritans might have been just what they 
were, although the Gentiles had been left — which never was their 
case — in total darkness. Horsley. 

Who would not give a trifle, to prevent 
What he would give a thousand worlds to cure ? Young. 
Seem you that you are not ? Shakspeare. 
It is requisite to have recourse to whatever excitements or de- 
vices may serve to accelerate the process of learning. /. Taylor. 
Veneration is now dissipated by such wickedness and folly as 
can neither be defended nor concealed. Johnson. 

It is certain that the relative levels of land and water have not 

always been the same as they are now. Moseley. 

Wherefore should these good news make me sick ? Shakspeare. 

In the same mode and upon the same principle that domestic 

traffic is carried on within the society, an external commerce is 

established with other nations. Robertson. 

Some dwell minutely upon what to others would appear frivolous 
and uninteresting. Aikin. 
What credit James gave to this representation does not appear. 

Hume. 
The purest treasure mortal times afford 
Is spotless reputation. Shakspeare. 
There was, therefore, which is all that we assert, a course of life 
pursued by them, different from that which they before led. 

Foley. 
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We had twice as many gallejs as all the rest of Greece. GiUies, 
Whatsoever weakens the law, in the same degree also encourages 
the transgression. South. 

Him who disobeys, me disobeys. Milton, 
Let us consider who they are that accuse us of such crimes. 

Gillies, 
In order to keep the eye moist and clean, which qualities are 
necessary to its brightness and its use, a wash is constantly sup- 
plied by a secretion for the purpose. Paley, 

Vengeance is his, or whose he sole appoints. Milton. 
Whichever side the orator espouses, there are two things that 
must carefully be studied by him, as was observed on a former 
occasion. Dr, Campbell, 

Once, in contempt, they would have bartered me, 
Which I disdaining scorned. Shakspeare, 

Who knows not this, though grey, is still a child. Young, 

I care not to whom you refer. I believe him to be honest, which 
thou art not. Have you heard what has befallen the person you 
appointed ? Which is the plan that you approve most ? What 
would my lord and father ? The power that you contend against 
is infinite. Success in such an attempt is as decisive a test as can 
be required. There are who think otherwise. I know not who 
has most reason to rejoice. What with reading and what with 
writing, my time is pretty fully occupied. What shall I do ? 

Misc, 



CHAP. V. 

POSSESSIVES. 

1. When a noun defined by an accessary phrase is to be put 
in the possessive case, the sign of the possessive is often 
reserved to the last word of the complex expression; as, 
" James the Second's reign ;" " Smith the bookseller's shop;" 
" The harp of Erin's tones ;" " Washington, the President 
of the United States' address." In such examples, a pre- 
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ceding noun in the complex case may be parsed as part of a 
complex possessive, or as a possessive reserving the sign. 

When nouns connected by a conjunction are to be put in 
the possessive case, the sign of the possessive should be 
added to each, or only to the last, according as they are to 
be respectively or conjointly attributed to the governing 
noun; as Beaumont and Fletcher's plays;" "Love's and 
Friendship's smile ;^ " John and James's teacher is a good 
linguist;" " John's teacher and James's are both good lin- 
guists." 

2. When a combination of possessives would sound harslily 
or awkwardly, we should rather employ the preposition of 
with an objective. Thus, " The property of Charles's 
father" sounds more agreeably than " Charles's father's 
property." 

When the nominative plural of a noun ends in 5, the 
possessive plural should generally be avoided by the same 
means. Thus, " The interests of the countries" is better 
than the *• The countries' interests," as the latter sounds 
ambiguously. 

3. Sometimes the word governing the possessive is omit- 
ted, being conventionally understood ; as, " I went to St. 
Paul's," that is, St PauVs church or cathedral; ^^\ live 
next to Smith's, a bookseller," that is. Smith's hottse, who is 
a boohseUer; "A picture of the king's," that is, of the hing*s 
owning; this last form avoids the ambiguity that might 
arise from saying " A picture of the king," or " The king's 
picture," which might signify a portrait of him. 

The possessive pronouns Mine, Thine, Hers, Theirs, &c., 
when employed in a similar manner, are not to be called 
possessive cases, as the thing possessed or owned is not 
understood^ but involved in their meaning ; they are no- 
minatives or else objectives; as, "A picture of hers;" " I 
will not speak about yours;" ** Ours are superior." {See 
p. 46. § 3.) 

4. It was formerly so usual to prefix the possessive my to 
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the title of lord, even when that title was not used in direct 
address, hut in the third person, that, as Friestlej ohsenres, 
foreigners often confounded the pronoun with the noun, as 
if the two made but one word — a myhrd. We have in- 
stances, in our own earlier writers, of adjectives qualifying 
this compound ; thus, in Shakspeare, " Good my lord, vouch- 
safe me a word with you." 

6, Exercises. 

A friend of Sir Henry Wotton's, being designed for the employ- 
ment of an ambassador, came to Eton. Walton, 

No earth of thine is lost in vulgar mould. Byron. 

The Count of Anjou's efforts were crowned with success. 

Rohertson, 
Yours be the praise to make my title good ; 
Mine to bless Heaven, and triumph in your pndse. Young, 

Good name, in man and woman, dear my lord, 

Is the immediate jewel of their souls. Shakspeare, 

Neither Mr. Pope's nor Mr. Philips's Pastorals do any great 
honour to the English poetry. Bhir, 

No prudence of ours could have prevented our late misfortune. 

Goldsmith, 
What are our petty griefs ? let me not number mine. Byron, 

Then future ages with delight shall see 

How Plato's, Bacon's, Newton's looks agree. Pope, 

We travelled towards Aberdeen, and, in the way, dined at Lord 
Monboddo's, the Scotch judge, who has lately written a strange 
book about the origin of language. Johnson, 

Mine honour is my life ; both grow in one ; 

Take honour from me, and my life is done : — 

Then, dear my liege, mine honour let me try. Shakspeare, 

Who with mine his spirit blends 

As mine was blended with my brother's ? Moultrie, 

I bought Coleridge's, Southey's, and Wordsworth's Poems. 
Mine's not an idle cause. True dignity is his. Art thou that my 
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lord Elijah ? Mine be the breezy hill that skirts the down. Have 
joa read Hume and Smollett's History of England P My book 
and hers are different editions. I remember well an anecdote of 
your father's, concerning Thomson the poet's early career. Misc. 



CHAP. VI. 

TBANSITIYE VERBS AND PREPOSITIONS. 

1. Verbs that are usually intransitive are sometimes em- 
ployed transitively ; as, " They laughed him to scorn ;" " To 
gaze^ untired, the mom^ the noon, the eve away ;" " He Uved 
down all opposition,^ 

A kindred substantive often supplies the object to such 
verbs ; as, " He lived a blameless life,^ 

2. A transitive verb may have for its object a gerundial 
participle, a clause, or an expression of any kind employed 
like a noun or pronoun * ; as, " He declined saying any 
thing;" "He approved my having come to town;'' "Do 
you know where he lives ? " " You see how small the 
number is.^ 

In these examples, the transitive verbs, declined^ approved, 
know, see, may be regarded as having for their respective 
objects the clauses by which they are followed. In the first 
example, however, the participle saying may be considered 
as the word more immediately governed ; it is the gerundial 
mode, that is, it serves the purpose of both a noun and a 
verb, — of a noun, as object to the transitive verb which 
precedes it, — of a verb as governing the noun which follows 



* A verb, however, which (as is said) govern* simply an infinitive 
mode, is not necessarily transitive ; the prepositional effect of the sign 
to rather seems to prevent the governing verb, in this instance, from being 
considered transitive. ( See p. 82. § 2.) 
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it. Similarly, in the second example, the gerund having 
performs the office of a noun to the transitive verb approved 
and to the possessive my, and of an auziliaiy verb to the 
perfect participle came. 

3. The word it is sometimes employed as a grammatical 
object to a transitive verb, when nothing definite is repre- 
sented by that pronoun ; as, " Come, and trip it as you 
go;" " He carries it with a high hand;*' that is, he acts 
imperiously. 

The meaning of this pronoun seems to merge in the import of the 
verb, indicating, however, a transitive efficacy in the verb ; to trip it is to 
do the tripping ; to carry it is to do the carrying or deportment. In like 
manner, to lord it, is to act at a lord, 

4. A preposition may have for its object a gerundial par- 
ticiple, a clause, or an expression of any kind employed like 
a noun or pronoun ; as " He increased his advantages, with- 
out increasing his improvement ; " " They rallied me on my 
being outwitted;" " I saw him before he departed;*^ equi- 
valent to before his departure. 

But, in connexion with this last example, it may be re- 
marked, that such prepositions as After, Before, Since, Till, 
when they have for their object an assertive expression, 
which is frequently the case, may be parsed as conjunctions, 
with as much propriety as the words for and because^ which 
really have a prepositional power. 

5. A tendency to abridge those preposition phrases which 
have an adverbial meaning, has introduced a variety of 
mutilated forms of expression, among which will be found 
instances of an adjective governed by a preposition. Thus, 
the nouns are very generally omitted from the following 
phrases — " In vain (manner)," ** In common (manner)," 
" In secret (manner)," " At first (state)," " By far (ex- 
tent)," " At present (time)," " On high (seat or position)." 

The quality implied by an adjective seems to be regarded 
substantively in such usages as, " It is the reverse of plea- 
santy — far from honourable;*' but the meaning is being 
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pleasant, being honourable^ which are gerundial uses of the 
participle. 

6. A preposition sometimes governs an adverb converted 
into a noun. Thus, the words now, once, ever, hence, afar, 
which, as adverbs, signify at this time, at one time\ at every 
time, from this place, to far distance, msLj be deprived of the 
effect of the preposition, and used to signify this time, one 
time, &c. ; they are then governable as nouns, admitting 
such constructions ssfrom afar, till now, for ever, at once, 
from hence. 

We have already noticed the similar forms whereby, here- 
in, &c. 

7. No English verb governs two objectives, unless both 
are names of one object, — a construction which belongs to 
the Rule of Apposition. Frequently, however, we meet 
with two objectives following a transitive verb, one of which 
is the direct object of the verb, and the other an indirect 
object governed by a preposition understood; as, "I will 
teach you Grammar;** that is, " I will teach Grammar to 
you;" " I asked him the question;** that is, of him; " Pre- 
pare me a lodging ;" that is, for me.* 

8. Many other forms of speech exemplify the suppression 
of a preposition ; particularly, expressions of time, duration, 
extent, or degree ; as, " He remained {for) a fortnight -,** 
" He travelled (over) fourteen miles (in) a day;" " Tell 
me the number of times (to) which 18 contains 6." 

In the expressions, " Near the house," " Like a colossus," 
" Wo is me,*' the preposition to is understood. 



» In comparing the expressions *« I will teach you reading," and «' I 
will teach you to read," the influence of the verb teach on the pronoun 
you is not, what some grammarians affirm, the same in both instances. 
In the second example, to teach signifies to ingtruct a person, and governs 
you as the direct object ; in the first, it signifies to communicate a branch 
of intlruetioHy and governs reading. 
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" It is worth ten shillings " means worthy often. " Twelve 
o'clock," signifies twelve on, or of, the clock. 

9. The grammatical object of a preposition requires to be 
supplied, in parsing such sentences as " They came from 
beyond Jordan," that is, from the country beyond; " I was 
deprived of above five pounds, that is of a sum above; 
" Some return to whence they came," that is to the place 
whence. 

10. The preposition's natural place in discourse is before 
the object governed; but occasionally, this order is re- 
versed; as, ** His harp lay him beside;^ " Its caverns and 
rocks among" 

Sometimes a preposition admits the interruption of ano- 
ther preposition, or of a transitive verb, between it and a 
joint object ; as, " We spoke neither in advocacy of, nor in 
opposition to, any particular sect;"* " I agree with and ad- 
mire the man." A transitive verb may be similarly inter- 
rupted by a preposition ; as, " I have procured, and am 
delighted with the work." In some instances, however, it 
may be more elegant and perspicuous to repeat the object 
by a pronoun ; as, " I know the man, and can vouch for 
him;" ""We spoke neither in advocacy of any particular 
sect, nor in opposition to any." 

The poets sometimes introduce an adverb in the midst of 
a preposition phrase, no part of which it modifies ; as when 
Coleridge, speaking of Mont Blanc, says, ** Thou, most awful 
form, risest from forth the silent sea of pines ;" that is, risest 
forth from. 

11. The Latin preposition per, and the French preposition 
a, are often met with in English construction, the former 
signifying by or for, and the latter, on or to ; as " Ten shil- 
lings per day ;" that is, for a day ; " He is gone a hunting ;" 
that is, on hunting, or to hunting. 

The distributive prepositions, between and among, relate 
respectively to two and more than two objects; but when 
between does not signify distribution, and refers to something 
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that is intermediate to other things, it maj be used in rela- 
tion to three or more objects. Thus ; " Divide ten pounds 
between Edward and Henry :" " Divide ten pounds an>ong 
A, B, and C;*' '^ Issachar was situated between Zebulon, 
Manasseh, and the Jordan." 

The imperatives, mve and except, govern the objective as 
transitive verbs ; but they are usually called prepositions. 

12. EXBBCISES. 

I remember admiring an instance of this kind in a firm, saga- 
cious, and estimable old man. Foster. 
Devotion hath taught thee her secret pleasures. Alison. 
Day and night the state found him vigilant and collected. 

Schiller. 
I durst not look him in the face. Mackenzie. 
They are our depraved appetites and corrupt affections which 
give the tempter so mighty an advantage over us. South. 
But these between a silver streamlet glides. Byron. 
He resumed, and for many years resolutely adhered to, the old 
plan of writing every thing with his own hand. LocKhart. 

No delight the minstrers bosom knew — 

None save the tones that from his harp he drew. 

J. Montgomery. 
In Shakspeare, the hostess tells Falstaff, that the shirts she 
bought him were holland at eight shillings a yard. Hume. 

Mom and summer shed 
Their smiles in vain, for aU beneath is dead. Moore. 
For likest gods they seemed, stood they or moved. MiUon. 
The third conunandment contains an express prohibition against 
exhibiting any representation of the Deity to the eyes of mankind. 

R. HaU. 
Upstart passions catch the government 
From reason, and to servitude reduce 
Man till then free. MiUon. 
I saw from out the wave her structures rise. Byron. 

It is impossible to explain how one spirit may operate upon and 
l^fHict another. South, 
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You do the king my father too much wrong. Shakspeare, 
The next morning, we all set forward together. Goldsmith. 

How I have sped among the clergymen, 

The sums I have collected shall express. Shakspeare. 

The broken soldier, kindly bid to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. Goldsmith, 

They may not perceive that close connection between the Patri- 
archal, Jewish, and Christian religions. Melvill, 

Satyrs and silvan boys were seen 

Peeping from forth their alleys green. Collins, 

In the reign of Henry the Second, the term knighfs fee was 
taken to imply the ownership of land worth 20Z. per annum. 

GUig, 

Lubeck refused him the use of its shipping. Schiller. 

The customs were supposed to amount to five per cent, of the 
value. Hume, 

Three times Granvella changed his master, and three times he 
succeeded in rising to the highest favour. Schiller . 

Back to its heavenly source thy being goes, 

Swift as the comet wheels to whence he rose. Campbell, 

Do not expect to hear from me till after Tuesday at soonest. 

MacheTizie. 
The rules of our language ought to prove bars against licentious- 
ness, without being checks to liberty. Dr, Campbell, 

These are not natural events ; they strengthen 
From strange to stranger. Shakspeare, 

Of the former class, or successors and adherents of the old school- 
men, it might be far from easy, were it worth while, to furnish any 
distinct account. HaUam, 

Now every carle can lord it o'er thy land. Byron, 

What vice has it (satire) subdued ? Whose heart reclaimed 
By rigour, or whom laughed into reform ? Cowper, 

I dreamed a dream, or saw a vision (for I know not which to 
call it), that seemed to rise out of my evening meditation, and had 
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something in it so solemn and serious, that I cannot forbear com- 
municating it. Toiler. 
The column began its march at ten o*clock at night. Gleig. 
A voice from midst a golden cloud was heard. Milton. 

At a fount he sat 
Well known to many a weary traveller ; 
His little guide, a boy not seven years old, 
Sitting beside him. Rogers. 

All know the story of C8esar*s accidentally stumbling in the act 
of landing on the African coast, and the presence of mind with 
which he converted the direful presage into a favourable one, by 
exclaiming, " Africa, I embrace thee ! " J. S. MiU. 

A man he was to all the country dear, 

And passing rich with forty pounds a year ; 

Remote from towns he ran his godly race. 

Nor e*er had changed, nor wished to change his place. 

Goldsmith. 
"Well we may afford 
Our givers their own gifts, and large bestow 
From large bestowed. Milton. 

Instructed by, and as the agent of Granvella, Francis Sonnoi, a 
priest of Louvain, came before Paul lY., to inform him how ex- 
tensive the provinces were. Schiller. 

From about him fierce effusion rolled 
Of smoke and bickering flame. Milton. 

Now comes the calm mild day. 
To call the squirrel and the bee from out their winter home. 

Bryant. 
It is not long since thou wert wont 
Within these sacred walls to kneel. Moultrie. 

I love to watch in silence, till the Sun 

Sets ; and Mont Blanc, arrayed in crimson and gold, 

Flings his broad shadow half across the lake. Rogers. 

Not oft Fve seen such sight, nor heard such song. 
As wooed the eye, and thrilled the Bosphorus along. 

Byron. 
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The localities of those towns which are important, from their 
being the seats of manufacture or commerce, should be sought out 
upon the map. Hughes. 

The Duke purposed quitting the country. Foot it featly here 
and there. Errors, like straws, upon the surface flow. You had 
no welcomes home. In nothing, except personal appearance, was 
he distinguished. Peter saith unto them, I go a fishing. I was 
now five miles nearer the city. He darted on the Bruce at once. 
We deeply regret his removal from amongst us. We talked of 
things In general. Will you procure me a board ten inches square 
and half an inch thick ? I knew to what issue things would come. 
I am a great deal better. I could not help wishing him success. 

Misc, 



CHAP. VII. 

ADVERBS. 

1. An adverb may modify a preposition phrase. This arises 
from the circumstance that adverbs may modify adverbs, — 
these being equivalent to preposition phrases. Compare 
" I speak quite candidly" and " I speak quite in candour;" 
— in the former sentence, the adverb quite modifies the 
adverb candidly ; in the latter, the adverb quite modifies the 
preposition phrase, in candour. Thus, also, in the sentence, 
" The boy went nearly round the hilly and fell almost into 
the water" the italicised preposition phrases are modified, 
respectively, by the adverbs nearly and almost. 

2. An adverb occasionally seems to modify a noun ; but, 
in such an instance, it will sometimes be found, that the 
noun is regarded as involving the meaning of an adjective 
or of a verb, and that it is the implied adjective or verb 
which allows modification by the adverb. Thus, " He was 
trulp many" that is, truly human, or truly a human being ; 
" We mourn thy departure hence" that is, thy having 
departed hence. 
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The adverbs in these examples are equivalent to preposi- 
tion phrases forming adjuncts to the nouns ; as will appear 
by the translated forms — " He was man in reality;^ " We 
mourn thy departure from this place *' 

3. Adverbs occur with the signification of nouns. In the 
preceding chapter reference has been made to adverbs used 
as objective nouns after prepositions; but the adverbial 
noun may occur also in the nominative case, and may be 
defined by an adjective ; as, ^' An eternal now does always 
last." 

The adverb so may be employed instead of siich, as a 
pronominal representative of an adjective or a noun ; as, 
" John is a good boy^ and you are not 5o." The adverb 
otherwise may be used in the same way. 

4. Many adjectives have acquired sanction to be used ad- 
verbially, as abridgments of preposition phrases ; as, " The 
cause is little promoted;" "He is no wiser;" ** She yatn 
would go;" — that is, to little extent — in no 'degree — in 
fain or wishful spirit. 

The words even and only are primarily adjectives, and 
should be parsed as such when they refer immediately to 
nouns ; as, " Even infancy was disregarded," that is, very 
infancy; " He dreaded even his fears," that is, his very 
fears; " Man only is unmindful," that is, man alone. But 
these adjectives are very commonly employed as adverbs, 
with the respective significations of evenly (that is precisely, 
or verily y) and solely ; as, " It only makes my brother more 
cautious ;" " I am even worsen 

5. Those adverbs which, when translated by a preposition 
phrase, contain a relative pronoun, have a conjunctive as 
well as modifying influence ; they modify both a preceding 

,.and a succeeding term; and they are, therefore, appro- 
priately named relative or conjunctive adverbs. The words 
When, While, Where, Why, How, As, Whenever, Wherever, 
occur with this character ; as, " I placed the book where you 
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found it ;" that is, in the posiHon in which ; '^ You talk 
while I work ;" that is, in the tinie in which. 

The conjunctive adverbs where and when sometimes have 
the kindred adverbial antecedents there and then. 

6. Adverbs in some instances relate to verbs understood, 
and may be parsed by supplying the verb that is modified, 
or else by considering the given expression as an interjec- 
tion ; as, " He went, certainly, but not soon enough ;" that is, 
it is certainly hnown; " Away, ye gay landscapes !" that is, 
be away, or go away ; " As yet, there was no rain ; " that is, 
among such things as had yet happened. 

7- Such adverbs as can be related to almost any part of 
speech ought to be carefully placed in a sentence, so as not 
to hazard the sense. The word only is frequently misplaced. 
Thus, the sentence, " It only makes my brother more cau- 
tious " should be understood as having its verb modified by 
the adverb only ; but if only preceded my brother, it might 
be an adjective defining brother ; and if it preceded more 
cautious it might be an adverb modifying that adjective. 
Indeed, as the sentence stands, there is some uncertainty 
whether only should be regarded as an adjective defining 
the pronoun it, or as an adverb modifying mxikes. This 
ambiguous character might be removed by using the adjec- 
tive alone, if the pronoun'tV were to be defined, or by using 
the adverb but, if the verb makes were to be modified. 

The use of but, as an adverb equivalent to only, is ellip- 
tical, having the force of the conjunction but preceded by 
the adverb not or some other negative. Compare the asser- 
tions " I could not but think the same," and " I could but 
think the same." 

8. £xEacis£s. 
His history we heard from others, soon after our arrival here ; 
since our acquaintance began, we have had it at different times 
from himself. Mackenzie. 

Many have been surprised at the almost miracle of Dante creat- 
ing at once a new language and a new cast of poetry. jPoitglas. 

a 2 
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My brother, those were happj days, when thou and I were 
children yet. Moultrie, 

Myself and all the angelic host our happy state 

Hold, as you yours, while our obedience holds. MUtan. 

Full well I know that reverend form. MouUrie. 

It would have less the appearance of digression, and conduce 
more to perspicuity, to consider the topics severally. 

Dr. CampbeU, 
Is death uncertain ? tlierefore, thou be fixed, 
Fixed as a sentinel, all eye, all ear, 
All expectation of a coming foe. Young, 

Princes may confer honours, or rather titles or names of honour ; 
but they are a man's or a woman's own actions which must make 
him or her truly honourable. South, 

*T is Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. Addison. 

The symbols are mere counters, without even the semblance of 
a meaning apart from the convention, which is renewed each time 
they are employed. J. S. MilL 

All that belongs to utility is thrown out of sight behind these 
forms of vastness. Foster. 

From out the trees the Sabbath bell 
Rings cheerful far and wide. Dana. 

Words are but the loose garments of things, and so may easily 
be put off and on^ acccording to the humour of him who bestows 
them. South. 

Why, look you, how you storm ! 
I would be friends with you, and have your love. 

ShaJuqfeare. 
My liege, this lodging likes me better. Shakspeare. 

Forbear to inquire why so small a part is placed within the 
reach of your powers. Foster. 

When reduced to a certain temperature, water, instead of con- 
tracting by a farther radiation of heat, begins to expand. 

. Moseley. 

No direct or open offence had as yet been ofiered by either 
party. Southey. 
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" How beautiful," he often cried, " is Nature ! how lovelj, even 
in her wildest scenes." Goldsmith. 

He would fain not deprive himself of this powerful and appa- 
rently indispensable aid. Schiller. 

Whilst there is nothing but nominal Christianity, there is peace, 
the peace of death ; whilst nothing but vital, there is peace, the 
peace of heaven. MelviU, 

Full many a rose-bud rears its blushing head. Beattie, 

Whence, then, is this increased love of life, which grows upon 
us with our years ? Whence comes it, that we thus make greater 
efforts to preserve our existence, at a period when it becomes 
scarce worth the keeping ? Goldsmith, 

My dear friend, it is quite time to dismiss this whole subject. 

Foster. 

We look round with discontent, are displeased with the abode, 
and yet the length of our captivity only increases our fondness for 
the cell. Goldsmith, 

Such an undertaking would have well accorded with his temper, 
and with the principles wherewith his pernicious education had 
thoroughly imbued him. Sovthey, 

He is like a traveller, who, amidst his indolent musings in some 
soft bower, where he has sat down to be shaded a little while from 
the rays of noon, falls asleep. Foster. 

It is not ours to judge, far less condemn. Byron. 

Prompt and impetuous by nature, he was so ' on this occasion 
from principle. SchiUer. 

Though he had had a return of his illness but the day before, he 
continued, for an hour or more, to walk backwards and forwards on 
the green, talking and laughing. Lockhart. 

It was impossible that religion could any longer be effectually 
superintended by so few eyes as were formerly sufficient. Schiller' 

Wherefore should not strength and might there fail where virtue 
fails ? Milton. 

In the mean time, too, the period had elapsed within which the 
Spanish troops were to have left the country, and as yet there was 
no appearance of their being withdrawn. SchiUer. 

Life sues the young like a new acquaintance ; the companion, as 
yet unexhausted, is at once instructive and amusing ; its company 
pleases ; yet, for all this, it is but little regarded. Goldsmith, 

a 3 
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Meet me and Gratiano, 
At Gratiano*8 lodging, some hour hence. Shakspeare. 

I must needs tell you why he was so angry. He desisted &om 
doing good, only when he^had no longer the power of relieving. 
The circumstance, however, happened long ago. Let our hearts 
surely there be fixed where true joys are to be found. I went 
only part of the way with him. Bless me, even me, O my father. 
Here are proofs of an intellect considerably above the common 
level. He wandered all along the shore. We sought him every 
where. Meanwhile, some thirty pirates were brought home. This 
request was mainly against the new scheme. Was he pleased, or 
otherwise ? Misc, 



CHAP. vin. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 



1. Some conjunctions have, occasionally, corresponding pro- 
nominal antecedents; thus, it often happens that Either 
precedes or, — Neither, wor, — Whether, or, — Both, and. 
But it is usual to call those antecedents also conjunctions. 
For example; ^^ Both coal and iron are abundant;'* that 
is, both substances ; " The evil can be neither concealed nor 
remedied;" that is, neither of two things can be done with 
it. We may remark, however, that Either, Neither, and 
Whether, can now be applied to distinguish more than two 
things ; as, " We neither saw, nor heard, nor conceived such 
a thing." 

The position of these antecedents, in discourse, requires 
attention; — they should generally precede expressions or 
constructions similar to those which follow the correspond- 
ing conjunction. Thus, it is incorrect to say, " I neither 
requested William nor Henry;" but each of the following 
is accurate, "I requested neither William nor Henry;" 
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** I neither requested William nor forbade Henry." In the 
observance of this propriety, however, the repetition of a 
preposition may sometimes be dispensed with; — we must 
not say, " He both did injury to his brother and himself;'* 
but we may say, " He did injury both to his brother and 
himself." 

The word nor is often used inaccurately ; as in the fol- 
lowing couplet : — 

The remnant of his days he safely past, 

Nor found they lagged too slow nor flew too fast. 

Prior, 

The conjunction before ^ew should be or; the sense being, 
" And found not that his days either lagged too slow or flew 
too fast." 

Instead of the antecedents Either and Neither, the poets 
have sometimes Or and Nor ; thus, " Nor fame I slight, nor 
for her favours call." 

2. Sometimes, conjunctions have appropriate adverbial 
antecedents ; thus, it often happens that Not precedes but, 
except, or unless, — As, as, — So, as or that; as, ** James is 
as well situated as you;" that is, equally well situated as 
you are. 

In the case of Though and its corresponding adverbs 
Yet and Still, the conjunction almost always comes first. 

Except is not properly a conjunction, but an imperative 
verb, used, like Suppose, without definite reference to a 
nominative addressed. 

The conjunction as preceding the preposition to, must 
sometimes be parsed by supplying words understood ; thus, 
" As to myself" signifies " In so far as it relates to myself." 
The phrases " As concerns me," " As regards me," and such 
like, may be similarly explained. 

3. The conjunction than has other, else, or a comparative 
adjective or adverb, for its antecedent ; as, " Thomas was 
more obstinate than the rest;" "No other than yourself 

o 4 
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could do 80 ; " '^ I would rather * be excused {than other- 
wise)/' 

After than there is frequently the ellipsis of a relative ; 
as, '*You take more than belongs to you;" that is> than 
what belongs. 

Than should never be allowed to have the office of a pre- 
position, unless in the relative expression than whom^ which 
nothing but inveterate custom has sanctioned. In the sen- 
tence " Not more pure than thee he died {Moultrie), pro- 
priety requires thou; for the meaning is, "He died not 
more pure than thou didst." An objective may follow this 
conjunction, though not governed by it ; thus, ** I spoke to 
no other than him;** that is, than to him; "He commends 
you oftener than me ;" that is, than he commends me. 

4. Such conjunctions as If, Though, Unless, Provided, 
belong to dependent or subjoined clauses, and, when expres- 
sive of uncertain supposition or contingency, they are said 
to require a verb in the Subjunctive Mode. We have al- 
ready remarked, however, that what is called the Present 
Subjunctive is an Infinitive to which the auxiliary verb 
Shall or Should is understood. The Past Subjunctive is 
equivalent to Should with an Infinitive ; as, " Unless I went 
myself, I could not succeed;" that is, unless I should go. 
The past tenses of the verbs be and have sometimes convey 
a similar meaning, without any conjunction expressed or 
understood; as, "It were to no purpose ;" that is, it would 
be; •' I had been better pleased, if he had not gone ;" that 
is, / should have been. {See Part I. ch. 13. § 8. and § 15.) 

Provided, when used like a conjunction, is an abridgment 
of the phrase — it being provided that. 

5. The conjunction that is primarily a demonstrative pro- 
noun, signifying that circumstance, for that purpose, &c. 
Thus ; " He told me that you were gone," means " He told 

* Rather is originally aD ADglo- Saxon comparative, signifying 
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me l^at circumstance — you were gone ;" " They whispered, 
that I might not hear;" that is, for that purpose, or with 
that intention. 

In such sentences as " He said it was needless, for that 
(or because that) the time was gone by," we require to re- 
cognise the pronominal character of the word that, as it is 
an objective case; the signification being /or that reason, or 
because ofQyj reason of) that circumstance. 

As the conjunction that is, in strictness, a pronoun in 
apposition with another expression, and evidently pleonastic, 
though not inexpedient, we can understand why it should be 
sometimes omitted; as, "Hume asserts it was a mistake;" 
riz. that it was. 

This conjunction, however, has lost so much of the de- 
monstrative force of the pronoun that, as to admit of being 
used in apposition with the pronoun this ; as, " Knowing 
this, that there shall come, in the last days, scoffers." 

The demonstrative adverb theret in like manner, may have its force so 
diminished that it will blend with here; as, <* There is a lad here,** 

The conjunctions lest and but are sometimes improperly 
used instead of the conjunction that; as, " I fear lest he may 
come ; " I doubt not but he will come." We should say, 
" I fear that he may come ;" " I doubt not that he will 
come." 

6. EXEBCISES. 

I obserye this the rather that, in my apprehension, the criticism 
that prevails amongst us at present leans too much this way. 

Dr. CampheU. 

Where there is no property there is no injustice, is a proposition 
as certain as any demonstration in Euclid. Locke. 

It has been observed that in Italy the memory sees more than 
the eye. Bogers. 

Suppose there is placed before us a machine for raising great 
weights, be it the simplest of all, the wheel and axle. Bell, 

Keither their arms nor their policy could procure success to 
their design. CHMies. 

Q 5 
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At the end of twenty-one years, the soldier may apply for hb 
discharge, which, as well as a pension, is rarely refused. Gleig, 
J£ he spared not them, 
Tremble, and be amazed at thy escape. 
Far guiltier England, Igst he spare not thee ! Cowper, 

Socrates himself, pure as his morality and sublime as his theo- 
logy were, worshipped the gods of his country according to the 
established rites. Hartley, 

The martyrs evinced such an ecstacy of fortitude, as not only 
exceeded the powers, but almost overflowed the very capacities, of 
nature. South. 

Neither they nor their gallant leader hesitated for a moment as 
to the measures which it would be proper for them to adopt. 

Oleig. 

None are clear, and none than we more guilty. Cowper. 

There is hardly any noble quality or endowment of the mind, 
but must own Temperance for either its parent or its nurse. 

Soiah. 

The queen of England is either queen-regent, queen-consort, 
or queen-dowager. Blai^ui(me, 

The inversions of Milton, the compound epithets of Thomson, 
are as really qualities of their compositions, as tiie sublimity of the 
one or the tenderness of the other. Alison. 

It is impossible so to throw a stone into the air that it shall not 
spin round as it moves forward. Moseley. 

In lowly dale, fast by a river's side 

With woody hill o'er hill encompassed round, 

A most enchanting wizard did abide. 

Than whom a flend more fell is nowhere found. Thomson, 

As the point of direct heat and sunlight gains its extreme limit 
of approach to either pole, it lingers, as though it were to minister 
a longer influence to the regions north and south, which — tra- 
velling in an appointed path — it cannot reach. Moseley. 

We must or imitate or disapprove. 

That stains our innocence, this wounds our peace. Young. 

Ariosto must be placed much more below Homer than Tasso 
falls short of Virgil. Hdlam, 
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This is indeed nothing more than the law would have done be- 
fore, prorided Henry the Fourth had been a rightful king. 

Blackstane, 

There and in the country round they remained (either for that 
their whole number was not assembled, or because there were not 
ships enough ready to pass them over, though the wind and weather 
would have served well,) till the town was taken. Southey, 

We derive some acquaintance with the state of education in this 
age, from the writings of John Sturm, than whom scarce any one 
more contributed to the cause of letters in Germany. HaUam. 

My brother had but justice, 
In that he did the thing for which he died. Shakspeare, 

^^ A joxirney from London," means "a journey having its com- 
mencement at London ;" and the word from has a double reference, 
— a reference as weU to the journey as to the place at which it 
begins. Lumsden. 

The outermost of the planetary globes of which we have spoken, 
is so far from the sun, that the central luminary must appear to 
the inhabitants pf that planet, if any there are, no larger than 
Venus does to us. WhexoeU, 

Of this royal family king James the First was the direct lineal 
heir, and therefore united in his person every possible claim by 
hereditary right to the English as well as Scottish throne, being 
the heir both of Egbert and William the Conqueror. Blackstane. 

But whether thus these things, or whether not ; 
Whether the sun, predominant in heaven, 
Kise on the earth, or earth rise on the sun ; — 
Solicit not thy thoughts with matters hid. Milton, 

After sitting a quarter of an hour, we came away, well pleased 
to see our friend quite unbroken in spirit, and, though bowed 
down a little by the blast, and here and there a branch the less, as 
sturdy in the trunk as ever. Lockhart, 

I will not let thee go, except thou bless me. Though he became 
poor, yet he continued honest. You had perished, but for my as- 
sistance. We chose you rather than him. We have no doubt 
that he is but little inferior to yourself. It were folly to think of 
returning. This you should remember, that you shall reap accord- 
ing as you BOW. Muc, 

Q 6 
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CHAP. IX. 

THB INFINITIVB MODE. 

1. The sign to relates the infinitive mode to almost any 
part of speech, and was originally, in all probability, a pre- 
position governing the verb, and adapted to express almost 
any sort of relation between the verbal object and a pre- 
ceding word or phrase. We now regard the sign as an 
integral part of the infinitive, and consider that both words 
may be jointly governed by some preceding word expressed 
or understood. 

The sense will readily suggest a governing word that may 
be understood ; and it will often happen that, in accordance 
with that reference to futurity which the infinitive very fre- 
quently includes, some such word as destined may be sup- 
plied. Thus, " A structure soon to fall" means one destined 
to fall soon. 

2. Formerly, the preposition ^br was in many instances 
prefixed as a governing word to the infinitive mode ; as, " I 
went up to Jerusalem for to worship." This preposition 
may still occasionally be supplied in parsing ; as, " I was 
not foolish enough (for) to think so;" "They procured 
timber (for) to repair the ship." Instead of /or, in the 
latter of these examples, the phrase in order, or with a view, 
might be understood. 

We do not now admit the expression of any preposition, 
governing merely an infinitive, excepting about, when it is 
used, as a word of French origin, to signify at the point, or 
readi/ ; as, " We were about to depart." 

3. We admits however, the expression of the preposition 
^or, to govern an objective and infinitive together; as, 
" The passage was too difficult fo'^ me to translate.^* In 
such constructions, the object with an infinitive verb has 
the effect of a subject with a finite verb ; the sense of the 
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above example being — " The passage was too difficult for 
that I should translate it." 

In this eiplanation, the pronoun it is supplied, as the import of the 
verb is transitive. For illustration of this, consider the twofold meaning 
of the sentence ** It is difficult for me to translate ;** — here the pronoun 
it may be intended as inceptive, referring to the task of translation gene- 
rally ; in which case, the words signify — ^ To translate is difficult for 
me ; *' otherwise the pronoun it refers to some particular book, passage, 
or expression, which is found difficult ; in which case the words signify — 
" The language is difficult for me to translate it" The former sense 
makes the verb intransitive, the latter makes it transitive. Compare the 
expression <^ A mark to shoot at," that is, for people to shoot at it. 

4. The conjunction as often connects an infinitive with a 
finite verb ; as, " / was not so foolish as to think so." In 
such instances, and in many others, the infinitive has the 
effect of an indirect assertion; the above example being 
equivalent to " I was not so foolish as that I should 
think so." 

5. When a word governing the infinitive implies reference 
to the future, we should not employ what is called the per- 
fect infinitive. Thus it is wrong to say, "I expected to 
have gone;^ " His intention to have been one of the party :" 
— We should say, " I expected to go" — " His intention 
to be." 

6. EXEBCISES. 

Sophistry, to prevent detection, must shelter herself in obscurity. 

Dr. CampheU. 

It is no strange thing for a fair morning and a foul evening to 
fall on the same day. South. 

No Israelite was foolish enough to ascribe to the rod the power 
ofdividing thesea. Foster. 

In the room of these, others were sent to Piraeus, so as to make 
up a number equal to that of the Feloponnesian squadron. 

ThirlwaU. 

My sensations were too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue. Ooldsmith. 
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Their proficiencj was such as to excite the admiration of everj 
one. HaUam. 

It might be verj romantic for a man to reckon on effecting 
such designs with respect to others, as it may be reasonable to 
meditate for himself. Foster. 

He had concerted the whole plan which was now about to be 
put into iomiediate execution. ThirlivalL 

The three great arms of war are infantry, cavalry, and artillery. 
Each has its own part to perform, and each performs it best, when 
a skilful leader so arranges that it shall secure the support of the 
other two. Gleig. 

The design of acquiring immense riches, or becoming the com- 
mander of an army, or a person of high official importance in 
national affairs, must in its progress be dependent on other men in 
incalculably too many points and ways, for a considerate man to 
presume that he shall be fortunate in them all. Foster, 

The number was large enough to conciliate those who had ap- 
prehended, that the oligarchy to be prescribed to them was to be 
formed on a much narrower foundation. Thirlwall, 

Either to disenthrone the King of heaven 
We war, if war be best, or to regain 
Our own right lost : Him to unthrone we then 
May hope, when everlasting fate shall yield 
To fickle chance, and Chaos judge the strife : 
The former, vain to hope, argues as vain 
The latter. Milt(m. 

The talking gentleman had so much consideration for the com- 
pany, as to promise them another story, which should be altogether 
as diverting, as the former one had been mournful. Cumberland. 

There are too many parties to please. We were quite at a loss 
how to dispose of them. We purposed to go to Cambridge last 
Tuesday, but it was impossible for James to get away. We had 
had too much experience not to know the danger. That work 
must have been very tedious for one man to execute. He cer- 
tainly was not to blame. The child is rather young to walk. I 
hope you were not so unkind as to deny him the favour. Misc. 
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CHAP. X. 

THE PARTICIPLE PASSIVE. 

1. "We formerly remarked that only transitive verbs pro- 
perly admit of a passive use of their perfect participles: — 
No. other verbs allow the agent or nominative to be con- 
verted into an objective governed by the preposition hy^ and 
following the perfect participle ; thus, " He deceived me ; " 
" /was deceived by him^ 

But, as a verb, not transitive by itself, may sometimes, 
when united with a following preposition, be equivalent to 
a transitive verb; we shall find peculiar passive forms 
arising out of this equivalence. The verb smiUy for ex- 
ample, is never transitive ; we cannot smile any object ; but 
we may smile at or on an object ; we can say " Fortune 
smiled on him;" and the joint effect of this verb and pre-* 
position is evidently that of a verb transitive. Therefore, 
although we cannot say " He was smiled by fortune," be- 
cause to smile is a verb intransitive, yet we can say " He 
was smiled on by fortune," because to smile-on is equivalent 
to a verb transitive. 

In parsing such an expression, we should include the verb 
and preposition under the denomination of a compound par- 
ticiple passive. This will be quite as proper as to call the 
verb overstepped a passive in the assertion, " The boundary 
was overstepped by him," — equivalent to " He stepped 
over the boundary," or, " The boundary was stepped over 
by him." 

2. Analogous to the above usage is such phraseology as 
the following ; — " This was taken advantage of by the 
enemy ;" in which sentence, to take advantage of is treated 
as one transitive verb, and is, with its objective noun in the 
midst of it, collectively thrown into the passive form. 
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Verbs that, when used transitively, are followed by two 
objectives, the first of which is the object of to understood, 
can generally retain the last one after the participle passive ; 
thus, " The king granted him his request^ may be changed 
into " He was granted his request by the king." 

Perhaps, the most suitable way, in parsing, to account for 
the objective in such anomalous syntax, is to call it an ob- 
jective borrowed from a transitive form of the assertion. 

3. The imperfect participle sometimes appears to contain 
a passive signification ; as, '^ Dinner is preparing " seems to 
mean " Dinner is being prepared,^ May not the participle, 
thus used, be rather regarded as assuming the nature of a 
neuter verb ? " The ground is ploughing well " should not 
signify " The ground is being ploughed well," but " The 
ground is taking the plough well." Compare *^ The wine 
is tasting sour," " The wine tastes sour," &c. ( See Note, 
p. 22.)* 

4. EXEBCISES. 

We were people of too much consequence to be allowed the 
privilege of retirement. Mackenzie. 

Such is the aspect of this shore ; — 

'Tis Greece, but living Greece no more : 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, — 

We start — for life is wanting there. Byron, 

These good people, however, bear with me wonderfully, and I 
am not laughed at. Mackenzie, 

When we were shown a room, I desired the landlord, in my 
usual way, to let me have his company. Ooldsmitk. 

* Some grammarians condemn the use of what is called the im{>erfect 
participle passive. Pickbourn seems to deliver the most reasonable 
judgment : — "Though I would by no means," says he, "recommend a too 
frequent use of these imperfect passive tenses, yet in some instances they 
are so convenient, if not necessary, that, I think, they should not be en- 
tirely rejected."— Dissert, on the Eng, Verb, p. 81. _ 
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Pity and compassion are words appropriated to signify our 
fellow-feeling with the sorrow of others. Sympathy, though its 
meaning was perhaps originally the same, may now, however, 
without much impropriety, be made use of to denote our fellow- 
feeling with any passion whatever. Ad. Smith. 

He feels the anxieties of life, denied 

Their wonted entertainment, all retire. Coioper, 

We are given to understand that this piece of mechanism has 
the property of multiplying the power of the hand. Sir C. BeU. 

^neas, after he had conducted his father and followers to a 
place of safety, returned alone to the burning city, in quest of his 
wife Creusa, who was missing. BeatHe, 

Amidst the most elegant simplicity of thought and expression, 
one is sometimes surprised to meet with a poor conceit, which had 
presented itself unsought for, and which the author had not ac- 
quired critical observation enough to condemn. Hume. 

My soul was spared that wretchedness. That difficulty was 
never dreamt of while his cottage was erecting. I know not how 
error is to be guarded against, if this principle is lost sight of. 
Were you offered no more than a shilling a volume ? Misc, 



CHAP. XL 

APPOSITION. 

1. Nouns are in the first person, only when in apposition 
with a pronoun of the first person; as, " fFe petty men 
walk under his huge legs ;" " Do not ask me, who am no 
scholar" 

Nouns are in the second person when they are nomina- 
tives addressed, or in apposition with a pronoun of the 
second person, or both; as, "I was aware, my friends;" 
" To 1/ou Romans he is an enemy ;*' " Ye mariners of 
England." 
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The reciprocal pronouns myself^ himself y &c., frequently 
occur in apposition with their correlative simple pronouns, 
or with nouns; and this apposition sometimes admits the 
interposition of a verb or a phrase ; as, " 2 myself will 
do it;'* "jBTc will do it himself;'* ''Paul should himself 
direct me." 

2. A noun or pronoun and a clause may be related like 
nouns in apposition ; as, '' He, did it without assistance^ — 
2k feat which I could not have performed ; " " To how and 
sue for grace, — that were an ignominy and shame." 

The demonstrative phrase, that is to say, or the conjunc- 
tive adverb namely, may be employed to relate words or 
clauses in apposition ; as, " He quitted the country, that is 
to say, he renounced his claim ;^ "We both pursue the 
same object, namely, the welfare of our country." 

3. A substantive in apposition frequently expresses the 
effect of a transitive verb or a preposition ; as, " You call 
me misbeliever;^ ** The Romans regard us as their /ricmfo;" 
" They dealt with me as an enemy," 

Perspicuity, however, will, in many instances, require a 
repetition of the preposition ; thus, " They dealt with us as 
with enemies." Perspicuity also may depend on the verb; 
compare " He treated me as 2i friend,*' and " He treated me 
as 2i. friend would do." 

The preposition /or has sometimes nearly the effect of the 
appositive conjunction as; thus, "/for one will go ;" " They 
denounced him for a traitor.** 

4. A single word may be in collective or general appo- 
sition with several words, denoting particulars that are 
comprehended in the signification of the single word; as, 
" Ambition, interest, honour, all concurred." 

A plural substantive is very frequently in apposition with 
a singular, that refers, either collectively or distributively, 
to the things named by the plural ; as, " The arguments, 
as a body of evidence, are irresistible ;" " They went, every 
one to his own house ;" " See that ye love one another." In 
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this last example, one is a nominative in apposition with ye, 
and equivalent to the distributive each one; the word other 
is an objective governed by love; the sense being " See that 
ye, each one, love another." 

The reciprocal expression one another, or each other, has 
sometin^es a preposition preceding it, but governing only 
the latter word ; as, " They spoke to each other," that is, 
each to the other. In this instance, each is in apposition 
with theif, and to expresses relation between spohe and 
other. In such phraseology as " They went one after ano- 
ther," the sense is not reciprocal, and the preposition cannot, 
therefore, precede both words. 

5. Sometimes a noun, without the sign of the possessive 
case, is placed appositively after a possessive ; as, " I admire 
his character as a statesman." This construction may be 
explained in various ways. We may conceive his to be 
resolved into the Norman genitive of him, and make states-- 
man agree in the objective with him; or, better, we may 
take the expression to mean, " I admire his character, he 
being considered as a statesman,'^ which puts statesman in 
apposition with a nominative absolute ; or, finally, we may 
consider statesman as a continuation of the possessive, want- 
ing the sign. 

6. The pronoun it, being of vague and feeble import, is 
often used with a substantive verb in the 3rd person sin- 
gular, to introduce an apposition subject of any of the three 
persons or genders, and of either number ; as, " It is /; " 
" It was yow;" " It was these boi/s.'^ 

A relative following the apposition subject generally 
takes number, person, and gender, from that subject, but 
sometimes conforms in these respects to the pronoun it; 
as, " It is you that go next ;" " It was you that was 
intended." 

7. EXEBCISES. 

Both Badajos and San Sebastian were set on fire by their French 
garrisons, as a means of defence. Oleig. 
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I, a solitary student, pretend not io much knowledge of the 
world. Johnson, 

That very law which moulds a tear, 

And bids it trickle from its source, — 
That law preserves the earth a sphere, 

And guides the planets in their course. Rogers. 

He himself came up to the Greek camp, attended by a few 
horsemen and an interpreter. Thirlwall. 

Elizabeth guarded not herself with equal care, or equal success, 
from lesser infirmities, — the rivalship of beauty, the desire of ad- 
miration, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of anger. Hume. 

To be, or not to be, — that is the question. Shakspeare. 

Neither is it those circumstances only which excite pain or 
sorrow, that call forth our fellow-feeling. Ad. Smith. 

This grandfather had two sons, — Marcus, the elder, the father 
of our Cicero, and Lucius, a particular friend of the celebrated 
orator Marcus Antonius. Middleton. 

Cease then, nor order imperfection name ; 

Our proper bliss depends on what we blame. Pope. 

Frederick had already created him duke of Friedland. Schiller. 

Ye mountains, that see us descend to the shore. 

Shall view us as victors, or view us no more. Byron. 

They pursued their march without molestation, and halted on 
the banks of the Tigris, near a great decayed city, surrounded by 
impregnable walls, which Xenophon calls Larissa. Thirluoall. 

My tenderness as a parent shall never influence my integrity as 
a man. Goldsmith. 

The request he made, that Stralsund should receive an imperial 
garrison, had been firmly and honourably rejected by the magis- 
tracy. Schiller. 

The adventurers were known to each other by reputation. 

Souihey. 
K it were not she, I cannot tell who told me. Shakspeare. 

He neither spoke himself, nor seemed willing to invite his 
visitors to speak. Cooper. 
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Do I not know you for a favourer 

Of this new sect ? You are not sound. Shakspeare, 

Here the yines wed each her ehn. Rogers. 

As a step towards this end, Wallenstein now demanded the ces- 
sion of Mecklenburg. Schiller, 

Some place the bliss in action, some in ease, 

Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. Pope, 

Opposed in the act of disembarking, the troops rushed into ac- 
tion, section bj section, and company by company, as they gained 
the land. Gleig, 

Coleridge, in one of the essays in the Friend, has very happily 
illustrated the matter we are now considering, in discussing the 
origin of a proverb, " which, differently worded, is to be found in 
all the languages of Europe," viz. "Fortune favours fools." 

J. s. Mm. 

Pages blushed at him, and men of heart 
Looked wondering each at other. Shakspeare. 

It was the chronicler's opinion, as an eye-witness, that few on 
either side would have been lefl alive. Sovihey, 

He desired them to disclose their plans to him as a friend. 

Thirlwdl 

The king wept when he found himself detained a prisoner ; but 
the master of Glamis said, " No matter for his tears : better that 
boys weep than bearded men;" — an expression which James 
could never afterwards forgive. Hume. 

To his last moments he never forgot the early friendship which 
he had borne their father ; — a strong proof of the good dispositions 
of the prince. Hume, 

Before morning, a troop of about fifly horse was raised and 
equipt with cavalry armour, and 200 Rhodians had been induced 
to offer their services as slingers. ThirlwaU, 

Under the Conqueror and his immediate successors, the heavy 
feudal cavalry wore hauberks of double mail, that is to say, shirts 
of mail made of iron ringlets linked together like a net, which 
covered the whole body, or habergeons, consisting of small round 
plates of iron, laid one over the other on a coat of leather, like 
fishes' scales. Oleig. 
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Officers and men embraced one anotHer with tears of joy. 

Thirlwall. 

*Tis greatly wise to talk with our past hours, 
And ask them what report they bore to Heaven, 
And how they might have borne more welcome news : 
Their answers form what men experience call, — 
If wisdom's fiiend, her best ; if not, worst foe. Young. 

It is now three years since I last saw him. Two provinces, 
namely, Crete and Cyrene, were assigned, the one to Brutus, the 
other to Cassius. You say it was your fellow- townsmen. Bear ye 
one another's burdens. It must have been I that informed you. 
He continued inactive in Bohemia, — a conduct equally imintel- 
ligible to friend and foe. Whom do they suppose it to be ? Misc. 



CHAP. XII. 

ABSOLUTE CLAUSES. 



1. An absolute clause is one containing no expression that 
relates it grammatically to a preceding or following clause ; 
and such is generally said to be the nature of a clause con- 
taining what is called a nominative absolute. It will appear, 
however, if we consider the eflfect of the participle which 
always belongs to this nominative, that that participle in- 
volves the power of a conjunction ; thus, " The weather 
being favourable, we set out," is equivalent to " We set out 
as (or when) the weather was favourable ;" so also " Weather 
permitting, we shall go " means " We shall go, if the weather 
permitJ* 

The imperfect participle always accompanies the nomina- 
tive absolute ; but, if it be the imperfect participle of the 
substantive verb, auxiliary to a perfect participle of some 
other verb, it is often understood ; as, ** That (being) ex- 
cepted, we did well." 
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The participial forms notwithstanding and during, the 
latter of which is commonly called a preposition, and the 
former a preposition or a conjunction, are in reality the 
participles of a nominative absolute ; thus, ^* I went notwith- 
standing the danger " means " I went, the danger not with- 
standing, or preventing ;" "I continue during the king's 
good pleasure" means " I continue, the king's good pleasure 
enduring, or while the king's good pleasure endures." * 

The relative is not much used as a nominative absolute. 
The following sentence contains an instance of it ; ** There 
are certain bounds to imprudence and misbehaviour, which 
being transgressed, there remains no place for repentance in 
the natural course of things." Bp. Butler, 

2. An infinitive or participial phrase sometimes appears 
to be so loosely connected with a sentence as to deserve the 
name of an absolute clause ; as, " 7b confess the truth/* I 
did not see him;" that is, " I say, in order to confess," &c. 
" Speaking generally, I am as well prepared as he is;" that 
is, " I speaking generally affirm that," &c. 

Many other species of clauses may be introduced so ab- 
ruptly in a sentence as to be justly termed absolute. Of 
this nature is the parenthetic clause in the following sen- 
tence ; " In those days Peter stood up in the midst of the 
disciples, and said, (the number of the names together were 
about an hundred and twenty,) Men and brethren, this 
scripture must needs have been fulfilled," &c. (Acts i. 15). 

3. Exercises. 

With regard to similies, no poet so much abounds with them. 

BUnr. 
He has lost much of that sternness (dignity my father calls it) 
which used to chiU me when I approached him. Mackenzie, 
Men, wanting terms to suit their precise notions, will, notwith- 

* In Latin, Non obstante periculo ; — Durante regie bene pladto. The 
English verb dure is now obsolete. See in Scripture, Matt. xUi. 21. 
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standing their utmost caution, be forced often to use the same ^vord 
in somewhat different senses. Locke, 

That done, Sir Thomas was desired to withdraw, and every one 
to deliver his opinion. Sauthey. 

Of the first twenty Roman emperors, counting from Csesor to 
Seyerus, above the half were authors. Htane. 

Napoleon, he himself, no less, 
Wrapt in his cloak, — I could not be deceived, — 
Reined in his horse, and asked me as I passed. 
How far 'twas to St. Remi. Rogers. 

To take the most obvious case first, the impelling force to most 
of the improvements effected in the arts of life, is the desire of in- 
creased material comfort. J. S. MUl. 

His uneasiness — not to saj apprehensions — was shared bj all 
his followers. Cooper. 

Notwithstanding the confident assertions of Antony Wood, there 
can be no doubt that Cambridge was, during the whole of this 
reign, at least on a level with the sister university, and indeed, to 
speak plainly, above it. HaUam. 

I raised him, and I pawned 
Mine honour for his truth : who being so heightened, 
He watered his new plants with dews of flattery. 
Seducing so my friends. Shakspeare. 

The distance of Saturn from the Sun (to say nothing of the 
Georgium Sidus) is nearly five-and- twenty times that of Mercury. 

P(dey. 

At this moment, his position, take it for all in all, was, I am in- 
clined to believe, what no other man had won for himself by the 
pen alone. Lockhart. 

Philip had no other resource than to send his rival a vain chal- 
lenge, to meet him in the open field ; which being refused, he was 
obliged to decamp with his army. Hume. 

Marathon became a magic word. 
Which uttered, to the hearer's eye appear 
The camp, the host, the fight, the conqueror's career. 

Bi/ron. 
To be candid with you, I am quite aware of his purpose. During 
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these transactions, the gates of Delhi were kept shut. Sup- 
posing me to be as you saj, what follows? Notwithstanding he 
being your relative, act impartially. Misc. 



CHAP. XIIL 

STRUCTURE OF COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

1. The principal connecting forms by which two or more 
simple sentences are converted into clauses^ that is, made 
constituent parts of a compound sentence, are, as formerly 
stated, (a) Conjunctions, {b) Conjunctive Adverbs, (c) Re- 
lative Pronouns, and (d) Imperfect Participles. (See p. 70.) 

For the construction of an example of each kind, we may 
take the two simple independent sentence* — "The boy 
revealed the truth ;" " The boy was no longer able to con- 
ceal the truth." These two may be made to constitute one 
compound sentence, thus ; — 

(a.) The boy revealed the truth, because he waa no longer able 
to conceal it. 

(b,) The boy revealed the truth, token he was no longer able to 
conceal it. 

(c.) The boy revealed the truth which he was no longer able to 
conceal. 

(d.) The boy revealed the tiiitH, being no longer able to con- 
ceal it. 

2. Let it be observed that, in these examples, the con- 
nective words make addition to the meaning of each simple 
sentence. Thus ; the conjunction because assigns the boy's 
inability to conceal as the catise of his revealing ; the con- 
junctive adverb when signifies that the time of the boy's 
inabiUty and the time of his revealing wevQ identical ; the 
relative which signifies that the truth which could not be 
concealed and the truth which was revealed were identical; 

H 
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the participle being signifies that the boy who revealed and 
the boy who could not conceal were identical. 

3. Let it be obsei^ved further, that the above examples 
show something more, as taking place in the combination of 
simple sentences, than the mere employment of the connec- 
tives. In (a) {b) and (d) the re-expression of the noun 
truth is avoided by a pronoun ; in (a) (b) and (c) the re- 
expression of the noun bot/ is avoided by a similar substi- 
tute ; in (c) the relative implies virtually a repetition of the 
noun truth; while in {d) the participle implies virtually a 
repetition of the noun bo^. 

These expedients contribute to strengthen the connexion 
of the clauses, and make the compound sentence more com- 
pact. The relative and the participle are especially con- 
ducive to compactness ; — the former word has the blended 
significations of a conjunction and a pronoun, that is, it 
unites the clauses, and at the same time virtually repeats 
the noun truth ; — the latter word has the blended significa- 
tions of a conjunction, a pronoun, and an assertive verb, 
that is, it unites the clauses, and at the same time virtually 
repeats the noun boy, and involves the verb was, 

4. The connective form is intermediate to the two clauses in 
sense, but frequently not so in actual position. There may be 
an inversion of the clauses ; as, " When the boy could no longer 
conceal the truth, he revealed it." There may be a partial 
mingling of the two clauses ; as, " The boy, because he could 
no longer conceal the truth, revealed it ;'* or, " The truth, 
which the boy could no longer conceal, he revealed." The 
connective form may be complex, and its parts may be not 
together in one clause, but distributed ; as, " The boy did 
not reveal the truth, until he was obliged to do so;" or, 
" The boy revealed the truth no sooner — than he was 
obliged." 

5. One of the principal expedients employed to render 
sentences more compact, — to approximate, as it were, the 
velocity of speech to the velocity of thought, — is ellipsis^ 
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or the occasional suppression of certain words which the 
general tenor of a sentence, or experience in conventional 
usage, enables the person addressed either mentally to supply 
or to dispense with. Thus the sentence at the conclusion 
of the preceding section is an abbreviated form instead of 
** The boy revealed the truth at a time no sooner than the 
time at which he was obliged to reveal it," 

The sign of the infinitive mode is often elliptically ex- 
pressive of a connection between clauses ; thus, " He returned 
by a different road, to prevent suspicion;" that is, in order 
tOy or that he might. 

6. In Section 7th is presented a set of Exercises (which may, if the 
tecidier think necessary, be extended by selections from other parts of 
this text-book), with which the intended procedure is, — first, to supply 
ellipses, if any, — secondly, to write, or read, each clause separately as 
an independent simple sentence, — > thirdly, to show by what conjanc- 
tiyes the simple sentences are formed into clauses, — fourthly, to show 
what relative signification the ^mple sentences receive from the conjunc- 
tives. We shall precede the Exercises by an Example. 

Let it be required to resolve into simple sentences the following com- 
pound sentence, — explaining the conjunctiyes. 

" The king is my father's brother, but no more like my father 
than I to Hercules." 

This sentence, supplying the ellipses, becomes ** The king is my father's 
brother ; but (he is in) no (degree) more like (to) my father, than I 
(am like) to Hercules." 

Three simple sentences are here combined ; viz. <* The king is my 
father's brother ; " " The king is like to my father ; " "I am like to 
Hercules." 

The second and third of these are combined by means of the coi^'unc- 
tive expression no more than ; and then the second and third are, as one 
member, united to the first by the conjunction hut. 

Bvi has an adversative sense, and introduces a double clause denying 
merit to the circumstance expressed by the first clause ; while the con- 
junctive phrase no more than has a comparative force, assigning as smal 
a degree of likeness between the father and the brother as there is be- 
tween Hercules and the speaker. 

H 2 
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7. ExEBCISES. 



Cicero's moral charactar was never blemialied by the stsan of 
any habitual vice, but was a shining pattern of virtue. MideOetan. 

The scenes of nature contribute powerfully to inspire that se- 
renity which heightens their beauties, and is necessary to our full 
enjoyment of them. Percival, 

A dean and chapter are the council of the bishop, to assist him 
with their advice in affairs of religion, and also in the temporal 
concerns of his see. Blackstone. 

The country of which Amerigo was supposed to be the dis- 
coverer, came gradually to be called by his name. Robertson, 

They teased Ferdinand and Isabella incessantly with memorials, 
containing the detail of their own grievances, and the articles of 
their charge against Columbus. . Robertson. 

Ye who listen with credulity to the whispers of fancy, and pur- 
sue with eagerness the phantoms of hope ; who expect that age 
will perform the promises of youth, and that the deficiencies of the 
present day will be supplied by the morrow ; attend to the history 
of Rasselas prince of Abyssinia. Johnson. 

Pansa no sooner received the letters than he summoned the 
senate, to acquaint them with the contents, which raised an incre- 
dible joy through the whole city. MidcUeton. 

It is often a great happiness to be placed in a rank where, to 
the restraints of conscience and morality, is added the fear of pe- 
culiar shame, loss, and disgrace, necessarily consequent on ill 
behaviour. Knox. 

On an evening of summer, whilst the white surface of the road 
is still dry and dusty, if we pass into an adjoining meadow, we 
shall find it covered with dew. Moseley. 

Lucy and Emilia were admiring the structure of a spider's web, 
which was formed between the branches of a tall shrub, in the 
garden at Harthill, when Euphronius, returning from his morning 
walk, stopped to inquire what object so much engaged their atten- 
tion. Percival, 

During twenty-eight years an avowed rivalship subsisted be- 
tween Francis L and the emperor Charles V., which involved not 
only their own dominions, but the greatest part of Europe, in 
wars, which were prosecuted with more violent animosity, and 
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drawn out to a greater length, than had been known in any former 
period. Robertson, 

Octavius had no sooner settled the affairs of the city, and sub- 
dued the senate to his mind, than he marched back towards Gaul| 
to meet Antony and Lepidus, who had already passed the Alps, 
and brought their armies into Italy, in order to have a personal 
interview with him which had been privately concerted. Middleton, 

The odium of Cicero's death fell chiefly on Antony ; yet it left a 
stain of perfidy and ingratitude also on Augustus ; which explains 
the reason of that silence which is observed about Cicero by the 
writers of that age, and why his name is not so much as mentioned 
either by Horace or Virgil. MiddUton. 

At first, like the tender new-sprung leaves, he gives pleasing 
promise of coming richness and beauty ; then he blossoms, and 
makes proud display of the profusion of honours that adorn him ; 
and eventually, when he, good easy man, caressed by the indulgent 
hand of prosperity, imagines, without one misgiving, that he is 
perfecting the maturity of his greatness, the killing frost of adver- 
sity comes and nips the root of his luxuriant pride, and then he 
falls as I do. Shakspeare paraphrased,* 



CHAP. XIV. 

EXERCISES IN THE CORRECTION OF IMPROPER DICTION 
AND STRUCTURE. 

%* The following Exercises are designed to require not merely cor- 
rection, but likewise explanation. Let the pupil describe the nature of 
each impropriety, and show the reason or fitness of his proposed amend- 
ment. 

There remains but two obstacles to our complete and entire 
success. 

♦ The above paraphrase of Cardinal Wolsey's description of the «tote, 
that b, the earthly grandeur, of man, is designed as a suggestive speci- 
men of a very useful species of exercise in composition. See Shakspeare's 
words among the Exercises in Punctuation, foot of p. 167. 
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To the Rules are subjoined a copious selection of examples. 

Neither James nor John have permission for to go thither. 

To live soberlj, righteously, and piously, are required of all 
men. 

What avails the best sentiments, if persons do not live accord- 
ingly ? 

Each beast, and each insect, are happy in their own proper 
sphere. 

Stephen's party were entirely broken up, as it had been long 
expected. 

Argal discovered a more direct and shorter passage to Yirginia. 

" In this mattet," says I, " no mistakes are so trivial, but they 
deserve to be rectified." 

I doubt not but that you shall find him well acquainted with 
those parts of the Old and "New Testament which are historical. 

Some men will never learn nothing; for this reason, — because 
they understand every thing too soon. 

Mr. Hall with his wife and daughter were in my shop about an 
hour ago ; and they said it was their intention to have visited you 
last evening, but were prevented by the rain. 

Neither the year nor place of his birth are known ; but it must 
have been in the latter half of the fifteenth century. 

I fear lest he may have taken offence at my warning him, that 
he should beware of offending these kind of critics. 

I am told that the general tendency of both Congreve and 
Farquhar's plays is immoral ; but I have not read neither of their 
works. 

It appears that copper halfpence and farthings began to be coined 
in James the First's reign. 

The philosophy, as well as the religion, of the Chinese, concur to 
support a patriarchal despotism. 

Every class of society has its cant of lamentation, which is under- 
stood or regarded by none but themselves. 

Oxford was a school of great resort in the reign of Henry H., 
though its first charter was only granted by Henry HI. 

In what age, or in what country, idolatry made its first appear- 
ance, we have no certain information. 

Never was man so teased, or suffered half the uneasiness as I 
have done this evening. 

The supreme head of the church was a foreign potentate, who 
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was guided by interests always different, sometimes contrary, to 
those of the community. 

I have still to walk six miles, which I shall be very glad when I 
get to the end of it. 

The ship of war, with all her appurtenances, might have its 
history carried back to the Indian canoe. 

Consider both the works of nature and of art, how they mutually 
assist and complete each other. 

It is of little use to offer consolation, or to think of elevating the 
spirits of a man groaning under ideal calamities. 

A statesman and distinguished author were conversing with each 
other in the adjoining room. 

I do not mean, by that I have said, that I think any one to 
blame for taking care of their health ; but I apprehend he will 
neither be the better nor worse for that treatment. 

A great flood, he said, swept away the rest of the arches, and 
leaving the bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it. 

As every accessible source of aid had been applied to, and no 
prospect of deliverance appearing, abandoned them to despair. 

Memory is the purveyor of reason : it is a power which places 
before the mind images ; and the judgment is to be exercised upon 
them. 

At Palos, a small maritime town in the province of Andalusia, 
where the ships had been ordered by Isabella to be fitted out, of 
which Columbus was to take the conunand. 

It is relics of this kind that a historian should produce, and make 
them the subject of our philosophic meditation, not offer us modern 
views and sentiments of his own. 

There are few, in my opinion, more interesting or nobler con- 
siderations in religion, than the continual progress towards the 
perfection of its nature which the soul makes, and never arrives at 
a period in it. 

To the citizen of ancient Kome, the names of the Tiber, the 
Forum, the Capitol, &c., conveyed none other ideas but those of 
the particular divisions of the city in which he dwelt, and were 
heard, of consequence, with the same indifference that the citizen 
of London now hears of the Strand or Tower. 

Nebuchadnezzar was the most renowned of all earthly princes 
that preceded him. For the extent of his dominion, and the great 
revenues it supplied, his unparalleled success in war, and his mag- 
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nificent and splendid court, and for his stupendous works and 
improvements at Babylon, he was the greatest monarch, not onljr 
of his own times, but incomparably the greatest the world had 
ever seen. 

This prince saw a tree, in a dream, strong and flourishing, and 
it pierced the clouds with its summit, while its branches oyer- 
shadowed the whole extent of his dominions, which were of vast 
extent. The tree was laden with luxuriant foliage and with fruit, 
and the cattle reposed in its shade ; the fowls of the air lodge in 
its branches, and multitudes partake of its delicious fruit. 
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PART IV. 
PUNCTUATION. 



CHAP. I. 

GENERAL USES OF THE STOPS. 

1. Punctuation is the method of using certain grammatical 
paints, or stops, as helps to indicate the structure and im- 
port of discourse. These signs derive their names from the 
nature of the sentence or clause which they are employed to 
distinguish, and are the following : — 



The Period 


• 


The Parenthesis ( ) 


The Colon 
The Semicolon 

The Comma 


J 


The Dash — 
The Interrogation ? 
The Exchmaiion ! 



2. As these points mark divisions of the thoughts in dis- 
course, they also naturally indicate the positions at which 
a reader should make pauses of greater or less duration; 
but, frequently, a pause may be made in reading, where no 
written stop is requisite ; and, occasionally, a pause may be 
neglected in reading, where a written stop occurs. We 
cannot, therefore, punctuate by sound alone. Indeed, sound 
can at no time be regarded as a self-sufficient reason for 
grammatical punctuation, although the interference of its 
decision may be allowed, when the structure of a sentence 
permits a choice of methods. At the same time, we must 
admit that, while the rules which we are about to deliver, 
exhibit the principles by which punctuation is mainly regu- 
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lated, thej are not so absolute, as to constitate a source of 
final appeal respecting certain diversities of practice, which 
the taste of various writers may exemplify. Only let it be 
observed that, while taste should not be fettered by these 
rules, it should be guarded and instructed by them. 

In the present chapter, we shall state only the general effect of the 
punctual signs ; introducing a few examples, which the teacher may ex- 
plain, in detail, as far as he considers necessary. 

3. The Period^ or Full Stop, marks the conclusion of a 
simple or a compound sentence, that is not dependent on 
one following. 

Examples, 

The beaver is possessed of great sagacity. 

The beaver shows great sagacity in the formation of its dwell- 
ing, for which purpose the structure of the animal is admirably 
adapted. 

We value lands and money, and account them wealth, because 
they purchase many things in themselves agreeable. If then, 
though without lands or money, we have that which procures 
enjoyments still more agreeable, we are truly rich. 

4. The Cohn divides a period into members, generally 
into no more than two members, which are themselves 
sentences not syntactically united, and of which the latter 
generally serves to increase the force or meaning of the 
former. 

Ex€miples, 

Nothing has been created in vain ; every thing has its use. 

Shakspeare had not the advantage of high birth : he came to 
London a needy adventurer, and lived for a time by very mean 
employments. 

Shakspeare, whether life or nature be his subject, shows plainly 
that he has seen with his own eyes : he gives the image which he 
receives, not weakened or distorted by the intervention of any 
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other mind : the ignorant feel his representations to be just, and 
the learned see that thej are complete. 

5. The Semicolon divides a Period or a Colon into two 
or more members, nearly as distinct from each other as 
Colon members, but between which there is syntactical 
union by means of some conjunctive phrase expressed or 
else obviously understood ; the understood conjunctive being 
very often the copulative and. 

. Examples. 

Of such religion, discover, on every proper occasion, that you 
are not ashamed ; but avoid making any unnecessary ostentation 
of it. 

Here is infinite power to impress you with awe ; here is infinite 
wisdom to fill you with admiration ; here is infinite goodness to 
call forth your gratitude and love. 

Caesar was celebrated for his great bounty and generosity ; Cato 
for his imsidlied integrity : the former became renowned by his 
humanity and compassion; an austere severity heightened the 
dignity of the latter. 

6. The Comma divides a Period, a Colon, or a Semi- 
colon, into two or more clauses, or portions of clauses, 
forming notions or thoughts that are distinct but very closely 
related. 

JExamples. 

Such is the emptiness of human enjoyment, that we are always 
impatient of the present. 

The loss of Calais accderated, if it did not occasion, the death 
of Mary. 

Every hour brings additions to the original scheme, suggests 
some new expedient to ensure success, or discovers consequential 
advantages not hitherto foreseen. 

He that sees a building as a common spectator, contents himself 
with relating that it is great or little, mean or splendid, lofty or 
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low : all these words are intelligible and common, but they convey 
no distinct or limited ideas. 

Let it not be conjectured that, because we are unassuming, we 
are imbecile ; that forbearance is any indication of despondency, or 
humility of demerit. 

7. The Parenthesis encloses a supplementary phrase, 
clause, or combination of clauses, abruptly introduced in 
a sentence. 

Examples, 

The right honourable gentleman (Mr. Rose) has told us, that 
there was the most perfect unanimity. 

The larjrnx, or rather the whole of the windpipe taken together, 
(for the larynx is only the upper part of the windpipe,) besides its 
other uses, is also a musical instrument. 

It appears that upwards of 8000 books (a late writer says 
12000, but he certainly exaggerates) were printed during that 
brief period. 

8. The Dash, or Break, precedes a lingering reference 
to what has been previously said, or a sudden diversion 
from it. This mark is also used, sometimes, before and 
after an expression of a parenthetical character. 

Examples. 
Their hearts are now ardent with hope ^- with the hope of fame, 
of honour, or of happiness. 

The mountain which towers into the clouds, the far-resounding 
and unfathomed ocean, the vast and lofty canopy of heaven, — 
these objects fill and elevate the mind. 
If I were — but it is needless to dwell on what is now impossible. 
To controvert they prudently decline. 
Commend his wisdom, and imbibe — his wine. 
He was converted to Christianity by the perusal of a Bible, 
belonging — as is supposed — to a Christian from Armenia, then 
residing at Cabul. 

9. The Interrogation is a period surmounted by a cor- 
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rupted form of the letter Q, denoting that the words pre- 
ceding it form a direct Question, 

Examples. 

Who adorned the heavens with such exquisite beauty ? Who 
painted the clouds with such inimitable colours ? 

Whence comes it, that we thus make greater efforts to preserve 
our existence, at a period when it becomes scarce worth the 
keeping ? 

10. The Exclamation, or Admiration, is a period sur- 
mounted by a radiation or star line, denoting an exclamatory 
appeal to the heart. 

Examples, 
How submissive ought we to be to the disposal of Providence ! 
How temperate in our desires and pursuits! How much more 
attentive to preserve our virtue, and to improve our minds, than 
to gain the doubtful and equivocal advantages of worldly pros- 
perity ! 

O Cromwell 1 Cromwell I 
Had I but served my God with half the zeal 
I served my king, He would not in mine age 
Have lefl me naked to mine enemies ! 



CHAP. n. 

SPECIAL USES or THE COMMA. 



1. It is of general service, in the study of Punctuation, to 
remember, that a phrase exemplifying a Rule of Syntax, if 
not disturbed by the interposition of words, should not be 
disturbed by the interposition of points. 

Thus ; there should, generally, be no comma, nor a point 
of any kind, between a nominative and its verb, an adjective 
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and its substantive, a pr^>osition and its antecedent or its 
consequent term, a conjunction and two words connected by 
it, a transitive verb and its object, an infinitive and its 
governing word, an auxiliary and its principal verb, an 
adverb and the word it modifies. 

2. When, however, the subject of a verb consists of many 
words, it is sometimes expedient to indicate the coUective- 
ness or unity of the subject, by placing a comma between it 
and the verb.* 

Examp. The veil that covers from our sight the events of futu- 
rity, is a veil drawn by the hand of mercy. 

The giddy laughter of the illiterate and the profane, quelled not 
the ardour of this advocate of truth. 

3. In a series of three or more simple expressions, of 
kindred grammatical character, and explicitly or virtually 
connected by one of the conjunctions andy or, a comma 
should follow each expression except the last; which last 
may have a comma, a point stronger than a comma, or no 
point at all, according to the position at which the series 
terminates. When the last expression of a copulative series 
is an adjective immediately followed by the noun qualified, 
an adverb by the word modified, a verb or preposition by 
the noun governed, no point should be interposed. 

Examp, There is a natural difference between virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, merit and demerit. 

Let Geography, History, or Grammar, be the subject of the 
lesson. 

Exercise ferments the humours, casts them into their proper 
channels, throws off redundancies, and assists nature in her neces- 
sary operations. 



* Mr. William Day, in a very excellent Treatise, protests against this 
liberty ; but I cannot help concurring with most grammarians in assert- 
ing its eipediency. Ambiguity is sometimes precluded by it. Set 
Day's Punctuation Reduced to a System, London, 1647. 
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I could see no incentive to disobey, to remonstrate, or even to 
complain ; nor could I believe that any dissatisfaction prevailed. 

The Scripture history is a simple, dispassionate, impartial record 
of facts. 

His solution of the problem was neatly, correctly, and expedi- 
tiously performed. 

Th^ Ablative Case signifies ivitk^from, in, or by, a person, place, 
or thing. 

4. Two simple expressions connected by one of the con- 
junctions and^ OTy are not separated by a comma; unless 
where the former conjunction is, for rhetorical effect, sup- 
pressed, or when either of the expressions is of such length, 
or the latter is so parenthetic, as to require the distinction 
of a comma. 

JExamp, The earth and the moon are planets. 

Libertines call the religious man bigoted or superstitious.* 

The Mge&n Sea, or Archipelago, lies between Greece and Asia 
Minor. 

We do not find any thing described falsely or imaginatively in 
that performance. 

No honours, no rewards, were thought too great for him. 

The original strength and dignity of nature and of man, and the 
subsequent degeneracy of both into weakness and worthlessness, 
are frequent themes in the poetry of ^schylus. 

5. Distinct and closely related clauses generally require a 
comma between them. But a relative pronoun, or a relative 
adverb, when introducing a clause which forms an insepa*- 
rable adjunct of the antecedent term, should not have a 
preceding comma. 

Note. Comparative clauses, introduced by as or than, 
are often so greatly abridged as to render a comma un- 
necessary. 

Examp, We could not be happy amidst the ills of life, if we 
had not the comforts of religion. 
I desisted from controversy, being unconvinced of any error in 
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mj persuasion, while I Lad nothing but prejudice and ill-nature 
opposed to me. 

I travelled through Scotland with my cousin, who was previooslj 
well acquainted with that country. 

This world is a state of pilgrimage, (and it is) not a place of 
rest. 

Reverence that Being who is the author of all that is sublime, 
and beautiful, and good in nature. 

Italy is a large peninsula, (which is) bounded on the north by 
the Alps. 

The time when I shall arrive, is quite uncertain. 

The first beauty of style is propriety, without which all orna- 
ment is puerile and superfluous. 

Rice acquires its greatest perfection in Asia, where it is the 
usual food of the inhabitants. 

The tail of the crocodile is nearly as long 'as its body. The 
motions of this animal are very slow, as its legs are short, and its 
body is hard and inflexible. 

6. Clauses and phrases, introduced parenthetically, but 
not so abruptly or incidentally as to require the parenthetic 
curves, are often, at the beginning of a sentence, followed 
by a comma, — at the end preceded by a comma, — and in 
the middle, preceded and followed by a comma. 

Examp, In the opinion of Dr. Halley, the Julian star was a 
comet. 

Homer describes the parting of Hector and Andromache, with 
exquisite pathos. 

The mind, if not stored with useful knowledge, will become a 
magazine of trifles and follies. 

" Rejoice not," says Solomon, " when thine enemy falleth.'* 

Cromwell, I did not think to shed a tear in all my miseries. 

Homer, the greatest poet of antiquity, is said to have been blind. 

This story, perhaps, is not entitled to much credit. 

He exhorted them, in an eloquent and sensible speech, to aban- 
don the undertaking. 

7. A clause which in position has the precedence of ano- 
ther, but in grammatical relation is subsequent to it, is ter- 
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minated by a comma. Prepositional phrases, when thus 
transposed, are sometimes similarly pointed. 

JExamp, Whether the Trojan war was an actual occurrence, we 
have no positive means of determining. 

Under all the calamities of life, religion is a perpetual source of 
consolation. 

8. The ellipsis of a verb is sometimes marked by a 
comma. 

Examp, To err is human ; to forgive, divine. 
Reading makes a full man; conversation, a ready man; and 
writing, an exact man. 



CHAP. in. 

SPECIAL USES OF THE SEMICOLON, 
AND OTHER POINTS. 

1. When, of two clauses, constituting a sentence, each has 
a nonainative of its own, and the latter contains an inference, 
opposition, parallel, or explanation, they are generally better 
distinguished by a semicolon than by a comma. 

Examp. Straws swim upon the surface; but pearls He at the 

bottom. 
I long wooed your daughter ; my suit you denied.* 
He may be accounted an imitator ; yet he is never a servile 

copyist. 

2. When a sentence consists of leading members, any- 
where subdivided by the comma, the members are divided 
by a semicolon. 

* Compare " Love swells like the Solway, but ebbs like its tide.** 
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Examp. Some of the monasteries were lerelled to the ground ; 
others, stripped of their timber and lead, were left in ruin. 

Suffering is no duty, but where it is necessary to avoid giiilt, 
or to do good ; nor pleasure a crime, but where it strengthens the 
influence of bad inclinations, or lessens the generous activity of 
virtue. 

3. Words introducing the division of a subject into several 
heads may be followed by a colon, or a colon and dash. The 
same punctuation may be applied to words that introduce a 
quotation, unless they are in such close connection with it 
as to require no point, or merely a conuna. 

Examp, The principal means employed, for the preservation of 
religious knowledge in the chosen branch of Shem*s family, were 
three: the call of Abraham; the Divine intercourse held with 
him and with his two next descendants ; and the institution of the 
Mosaic economy. 

The words which he quoted were these : — 

" The quality of mercy is not strained : 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heaven. 
Upon the place beneath," 

4. The mark called a period, when it is used to denote 
contraction, does not interfere with the annexation of any 
point except a second period. 

Examp, The school is well provided with books, slates, &c. ; but 
the arrangement of its desks might be improved. It was erected 
at the sole expense of William Wilson, M. D., who still lives to 
watch over its interests. 

5. The mark of interrogation should not be employed 
unless a direct question is asked. There -are certain oblique 
kinds of interrogation which properly require the exclama- 
tion sign ; as in the following 

Examp, How eagerly do we enter into such designs ! How keen 
are we for their success ! How grieved at their disappointment ! 
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6^ Language within parenthetic curves may be termi- 
nated by any of the other signs of punctuation ; but the 
closing curve can rarely with propriety admit punctuation 
on the right of it. 

When the word preceding and that following a paren- 
thesis, would not be intersected by any point, if the paren- 
thetic language were excluded, no point can bfe allowed to 
precede or terminate the parenthesis, excepting the signs of 
exclamation and interrogation. 

Examp, When they were both turned of forty, (an age in which, 
according to Mr. Cowley, there is no dallying with life,) they de- 
termined to retire. 

The wildness of imagination (which in a dream is always loose 
and irregular) discovers itself in several parts of the narration. 

Kevelation endeavours (did you say ?) to eradicate that useful 
sentiment ? 



CHAP. IV. 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 



*^ The utility contemplated in the following Exercises, requires the 
student to determine the places at which stops should be supplied ; and 
to assign reasons for the particular stops proposed. 

A diamond you know must be polished before it can appear to 
advantage 

Milton too frequently uses technical words or terms of art 

The blossoms of our spring the pride of our summer are also 
destined to fade away 

Make no friendship with any one on whose veracity you cannot 
depend 

Guard equally against arrogance and servility 

Interest and ambition honour and shame friendship and enmity 
gratitude and revenge are the prime movers in public transactions 
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I cannot my dear friend accomplish all that you desire bat I 
will do all that is in my power 

Everj sentence does not require Tivacitj and animation but 
every sentence ought to be perspicuous 

The highest species of Didactic Poetry is a regular treatise on 
some philosophical grave or useful subject 

Imitations produce pain or pleasure not because they are mis- 
taken for realities but because they bring realities to mind 

B«lingbroke defines a period in history to be " The commence- 
ment of a new situation new interests new maxims and new 
manners" 

I have carefully examined the MS. and it appears to me to 
contain decisive evidences of the antiquity you claim for it 

No such arrangement can be made the constitution of our society 
will not admit of it 

To others do the law is not severe 
\That to thyself thou wishest to be done 

To us immortal life is clearly revealed more clearly than it was 
even to those ancient worthies 

Pope tells us himself that he could express moral observations 
more concisely and therefore more forcibly in rhyme than he 
could do in prose 

We soon tire of a continual series of instructions especially in a 
poetical work where we look for entertainment 

It is rather the follies and weaknesses of mankind than their 
enormous vices that Horace chooses for the object of his satire 

Whatever be the ultimate intention of the orator to inform to 
convince to please to move or to persuade still he must speak so 
as to be understood or he speaks to no purpose 

The remonstrances of his friends had no effect in repressing his 
sorrow all the relief that he found was from reading and writing 
in which he continually employed himself 

Men and brethren countrymen and fellow-christians it is not for 
me it is for your own feelings to commend to your support and 
protection the interests of this society 

What I have written would it were worthier of your acceptance 
will at least demonstrate the carefulness of my inquiry 

Kapin in another work of criticism the Parallels of Great Men 
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of Antiquity has instituted comparisons betweon Demosthenes and 
Cicero Homer and Virgil Thucydides and Livy 

They are talked of they are pointed at fools are fond of ihem 
and wise men are afraid of them 

Your remarks on the nature of Poetry and your interesting il- 
lustrative examples have I am told been very well receiyed 

Constant experience has found it to be the common course and 
custom of the world to except and inveigh against professions offices 
and things themselves only for the faults of persons 

In a cursory way to give you my opinion on the merits of our 
piincipal poets would be very imperfectly fulfilling what I take to 
be the purpose of your request 

Every place on the earth's surface receives in the course of a 
year a certain amount of heat from the sun and from a comparison 
of this amount during a series of years is deduced the mean tem- 
perature of the place 

Letter after letter protest after protest proclamation after pro- 
clamation bad Latin worse English and hideous low Dutch were 
exhausted in vain 

The frequency of the figure renders it insipid the sameness tire- 
some and the artifice insufferable 

The only original qualities of style which are excluded from no 
part of a performance nay which ought on the contrary to pervade 
the whole are purity and perspicuity 

The Duchess of Dorset who had no son was willing to resign 
her claim in favour of her eldest daughter Lady Jane Grey and 
Northumberland brought about a marriage between his son Guild- 
ford Dudley and Lady Jane 

The work of tliis poet which readers of all classes have most 
concurred in admiring is his Elegy in a Country Church- Yard no 
performance of the elegiac kind can compare with it either in 
splendour or in dignity not a line flows negligently not an epithet 
is applied at random 

In some of these efforts Pope has been very successful in others 
the reverse but I do not wish to prompt your judgment read and 
distinguish for yourself 

He was I will not say irreli^ous but after all was his religion 
effective in its bearings on his life and character it influenced his 
opinions did it influence his practice 

How far the various melodies of verse can be made to coincide 
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with the proper music of notes and tones I confess m jrself unable 
to judge but I cannot obserre without disgust what eflTosions of 
nonsense and rulgaritj are frequentlj preferred by musical com- 
posers as the vehicles of their finest airs 

There is a beautiful simplicity in the music of your favourite 
Madrigal The stream that shineth bright the poetry too is Terj 
pleasing especially these lines 

Like a rainbow's fairy form 
Drawn upon the sullen storm 
Thy bright image treasured well 
On my weary heart doth dwell 
Till all life's shadows fade away 
Upon the beams of endless day 
Passion never reasons nor speculates till its ardour begins to 
cool it never leads to long discourse or declamation on the con- 
trary it expresses itself most commonly in short broken and inter- 
rupted speeches corresponding to the violent and desultory emotionB 
of the mind 

Purity of style or grammatical truth consisteth in the conformity 
of the expression to the sentiment which the speaker or the writer 
intends to convey by it moral truth in the conformity of the senti- 
ment intended to be conveyed to the sentiment actually entertained 
by him and logical truth in the conformity of the sentiment to 
the nature of things 

What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just 
And he but naked though locked up in steel 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted 

Odes may be comprised under four denominations ^r«^ Sacred 
odes or those composed on religious subjects secondly Heroic odes 
which are employed in the praise of heroes thirdly Moral and Phi* 
losophical odes where the sentiments are chiefly inspired by virtue 
fourthly Festive and Amorous odes calculated merely for pleasure 
and amusement 

You say you are a better soldier 
Let it appear so make your vaunting true 
And it shall please me well for mine own part 
I shall be glad to learn of noble men 
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You wrong me every way you W2x>ng me Brutus 
I said an elder soldier not a better 
Did I say better 

The hum of a little tune to which in our infancy we have often 
listened the course of a brook which in our childhood we have fre- 
quently traced the ruins of an ancient building which we remember 
almost entire these remembrances sweep over the mind with an 
enchanting power of tenderness and melancholy at whose bidding 
the pleasures the business the ambition of the present moment fade 
and disappear 

could I flow like thee and make thy stream 
My great example as it is my theme 
Though deep yet clear though gentle yet not dull 
Strong without rage without o'erflowing full 

The country on being conquered by Joshua was divided by lot 
among the Jewish tribes Asher Naphtali Zebulon and Issachar 
occupying that northern territory afterwards called Galilee 
Ephraim and part of Manasseh possessing Samaria Benjamin Dan 
Judah and Simeon inhabiting Jvdea while Beuben Gad and the 
remainder of Manasseh shared among them in compliance with 
their own desire the rich pasture lands on the east of Jordan 

This prerogative the intellect has above all the other faculties 
that whether it be or be not immediately addressed by the speaker 
it must be regarded by him either ultimately or subordinately ul- 
timately when the direct purpose of the discourse is information 
or conviction subordinately when the end is pleasure emotion or 
persuasion 

Saida as Sidon is now called has a population of about 7000 in- 
cluding a considerable number of Christians and has some trade in 
olive-oil com and dye-woods and also in silk for the cultivation of 
which the neighbourhood abounds in orchards of mulberry trees 
in the plains of Saida there is a rich variety and abundance of 
fruit almonds figs oranges lemons &c. being exported annually in 
considerable quantities 

Farewell a long farewell to all my greatness 
This is the state of man to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope to-morrow blossoms 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him 
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The third day comes a frost a kiUmg frost 
And when he thinks good easy man full surely 
His greatness is a ripening nips his root 
And then he falls as I do 

While the Romans still hesitated because of the depth of the 
tide the standard-bearer of the Tenth Legion having implored the 
gods to be propitious exclaimed Leap soldiers from the ship if je 
would save your Eagle from falling into British hands I for one 
will do my duty to my country and commander with this loud 
challenge he jumped boldly overboard and began to advance his 
standard towards the shore whereupon the other soldiers arousing 
each other to avert the threatened ignominy rushed into the waves 
and pressed vigorously on the foe 

There as I lay a vision came 
Or was it fancy's airy spell 
Came rapid as the arrowy flame 
Resistless as the ocean swell 

To Nebuchadnezzar the famous city of Babylon owed whatever 
it possessed of strength of beauty or convenience its solid walls 
with their hundred gates immense in circuit height and thickness 
its stately temple and its proud palace with the hanging gardens 
its regular streets and spacious squares the embankments which 
confined the river the canals which carried off the floods and the 
vast reservoir which in seasons of drought for to the vicissitudes of 
immoderate rains and drought the climate was liable supplied the 
city and the adjacent country with water 

Most of the modern writers says Isaac Taylor who have laboured 
and very commendably in providing elementary books for children 
appear to have adopted the principle which at a first glance offers 
itself as natural and reasonable namely that the axiomatic rudi- 
ments or comprehensive aphorisms of a science because it is from 
them that every thing else results are the first things to be taught 
to children or in other words that what is last attained by the cul- 
tivators of any branch of knowledge is what we should first impart 
in teaching it but this principle as it stands in ccmtrariety to the 
process of discovery for we first employ ourselves upon uncon- 
nected and incidental facts and last of all digest what we have 
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learned in a systematic form so is it in practice opposed to the 
order of nature in developing the human faculties 

Harley had drawn a shilling from his pocket but Virtue bade 
him consider on whom he was going to bestow it Virtue held back 
his arm but a milder form a younger sister of Virtue's not so 
severe as Virtue nor so serious as Pity smiled upon him his fingers 
lost their compression nor did Virtue offer to catch the money as 
it fell it had no sooner reached the ground than the watchful cur 
a trick he had been taught snapped it up and contrary to the most 
approved method of stewardship delivered it immediately into the 
hands of his master. 
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APPENDIX II. 



ETYMOLOGICAL VOCABULARY OF GRAMMATICAL 
TERMS. 



*^* In this Vocabulary the words of Greek derivation are indicated by 
Gr., and those of French, by Fr, All the rest are from the Latin. 



Abbreviatiox, (ah from, brevis short,) Derivation from another ex- 
pression by shortening. 

Ablative, (ab from, lahu brought,) The 6th case of Latin nouns ; one 
of its chief uses being to make a noun signify that Jrom which something 
else proceeds, or is brought 

Absolute, (ab from, toltOiu loosed,) Unconnected with other words. 
Independent as to Syntax. 

Abstract, (abs from, traetus drawn,) Expressive of a quality, or mode 
of action, conceived as withdrawn from any thing in which it appears. 

Accent, (ad to, eantus song,) A musical effect imparted to a word by 
a stress in the utterance of a particular syllable. 

Acceptation, (ad to, captus taken,] The sense in which a word or 
phrase is commonly taken, received, or accepted. 

Accidence, (ad to, cado I fall,) The modifications which befall the 
parts of speech. 

Accusative, (ad to, causa a cause,) The 4th case of Latin nouns; 
one of its chief uses being to make a noun signify that which a cause 
tends to, or impresses. 

Active, (actus done,) Expressive of doing. 

Adjective, (ad to, Jactus thrown,) Expressive of being thrown to, or 
added to a noun. 

Adjunct, (ad to, junctus joined,) An expression added, to extend. 
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expl^n, or modify the import of one of the principal expressions in a 
sentence. 

Adverb, (acf to, verbum the word,) A part of speech most frequently 
applied to a verb, to modify the import of the verb. 

Affirmation, (ad to, firmua strong,) An assemblage of words to 
which the strength of a connected sense is imparted by a copula or decla- 
rative word. See Assertion, and Copula. 

Agent, {agens one that does or acts,) The subject of a yerb most fre- 
quently denotes one that does what the verb denotes, and therefore is often 
called the Agent. 

Alphabet, (Gr. alpha, beia^ names of the first two letters in Greek,) 
The letters of a language. The A, B, C. 

Ambiguous, {ambo both, ago I act,) Acting a double part. Occasion- 
ing uncertainty by a double signification ; as, " I cannot find one of my 
books." 

Analogy, (Gr. atut throughout, /o^os discourse,) A scheme of things 
similar. Conformity to general principles of inflexion, &c., throughout 
discourse. 

Analysis, ( Gr. ana throughout, luo I loosen,) The loosening through- 
out of united parts. The resolution of the parts of composition. 
Parsing. 

Anomaly, (Gr. a or an not, omahs regular,) An irregularity. Some 
thing not conforming to an ordinary rtde. 

Antecedent, {ante before, cedo 1 go,) A word going before.. The 
first of two terms between which a relation is expressed. 

Apostrophe, (Gr. apo from, strophe a turning,) In Rhetoric, a turning 
from the main subject to describe or address an incidental one. In 
Grammar, a mark set over that part of a word from which a letter has 
been turned away. 

Appellative, (appeUo I name,) A common noun, or significant name. 

Apposition^ {ad to, positus put,) A grammatical relation between two 
nouns, or a noun and pronoun, which refer to the same thing. The 
putting one noun to another. 

Article, (articulus a joint,) A part of speech which never occurs 
without being joined to a noun. 

Articulation, Utterance of jointed sounds, that is, connected, yet 
distinguishable. 

Assertion, {ad to, sertus arranged, knit together,) An assemblage of 
words knit together by a copula or declarative word. See Affirmation 
and Copula. 

Aspirate, {ad to» spiro I breathe,) A letter to whose articulation the 
force of a rough breathing is given. 
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AsTKMsr, (Gr. tuter a star, or asteriskot a star mark,) A mark prefixed 
by the ancient critics to remarkable passages. A mark now referring 
from the text of a page to a note in the margin. 

AiraiBUTE, (ad to, tribwhu given,) The quality or state atsigned to 
a noun by an adjective, a participle, &c. 

AuxiuART, (auxilium help,) Helping to form a compound verb. 

Barbarism, (Gr. barbaro$, foreign or strange,) A strange unauthorised 
word or inflexion. 

Brace, (brachium an arm,) A mark, consisting of two arms extended 
to connect, or embrace, several parts of a subject. 

Caret, (it wants,) An angular mark, pointing up to that part of a 
line where a blunder of omission has been made. 

Case, {casus a falling,) A distinction in nouns and pronouns. The 
Latin grammarians, it is said, used to represent the declension of the 
noun in lines referring to the stem and branches of a tree. The singular 
and plural nominatives were written in two parallel and upright lines ; 
and, accordingly, the nominative was called, rectus casus, the upright case, 
while the other cases /eZ/ in oblique lines to right and left of the perpen- 
dicular, and were therefore called the oblique cases. The term declension 
may refer to this mode of exhibiting the cases. But perhaps the name 
rectus casus was intended to denote the true noun, or nominative, as the 
right case ; and the name oblique cases, to denote those which declined or 
deviated from the essential or independent form of the noun. 

Class, (classis a rank,) An indefinite multitude of things rcen^e<f under 
a general name. 

Classic, Pertaining to authors of the highest rank. 

Clause, (dausus dosed,) A simple sentence inclosed as part of a com- 
pound sentence. 

Collective, (con together, lectus gathered,) Expressive of several things 
gathered together in one mass. 

Colon, ( Gr. kolon a member,)- A principal member of a sentence ; or 
the mark terminating such a member. 

Comma, (Gr. komma a section,) A slight division, or the point mark- 
ing such a division, of a sentence. 

Comparative, (con together, paratus brought,) Expressive of a dis- 
tinction in degree between two things brought together. 

Complement, (con together, pleo I fill,) An additional expression, 
that shares, or joins, in producing a, full sense. An adjunct. 

Complex, (con together, plieo I fold,) Folded together. Consisting 
of a combination of terms or ideas. Not simple. 

Compound, (con together, ponendum putting,) Formed by the putting 
together of two or more words. 
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Concise, (con together, cmim, for casus, cut,) Having parts ctU so as 
to fit closely together. Short. 

Concord, {con together, corda hearts,) The agreeing together of 
hearts. Agreement of one word with another in syntax. 

Concrete, (eon together, cretus grown,) Grown together; united. 
Expressive of a property as attributed by an adjective, that is, as united 
with an object. Not alistract. 

CoNDtnoNAL, (con together, datus granted,) Granted along with some- 
thing else, but not without. Dependent. 

Conjugation, (con together, jugum a yoke,) A connected view of the 
principal inflected forms of a verb. 

Conjunction, (con together, junctus joined,) A part of speech by 
which other words are joined together in syntax. 

Connote, (con together, nota a mark,) To signify, by a single word, 
two or more notions. 

Consequent, (con together, sequens following,) Following in connexion. 
The last of two terms between which a preposition expresses relation. 

Consonant, (con together, sonans sounding,) A letter sounding most 
easily and naturally along with a vowel sound. 

Construe, (con together, struo I build,) To show, by application of 
the rules of syntax, how the words of a sentence are built together. To 
range words in their syntactical order. 

Contingent, (con together, tango I touch,) That will occur, only if 
something else occurs. Dependent on circumstances. 

Contraction, (con together, traetus drawn,) The reduction of two or 
more letters or syllables to fewer. 

Conventional, (con together, ventus come,) Expressive of usage 
sanctioned by general concurrence, or agreement. 

Copula, (a bond,) The substantive verb when it asserts ; that which 
couples the subject and predicate of a proposition. 

Correlative, (con together, relatus related,) Belated to one another, 
or related jointly to one subject The antecedent of a pronoun. 

Dative, (datus given,) The 3rd case of Latin nouns ; one of its chief 
uses beihg to make a noun signify one to which something is given. 

Declension, (de down, clino I bend,) The system of cases in a noun 
or pronoun ; a term referring to the deviation of the oblique cases firom 
the true noun, or nominative ; or perhaps referring to an ancient practice 
of exhibiting the oblique cases as bending down like branches from the 
stem or perpendicular nominative. 

Define, (de down, finis a limit,) To lay down the limits of a word's 
meaning. To interpret. To bring down a substantive to a limited ap- 
plication, by means of an adjective. 
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DspiNinys, Bringing down or restricting a noun to a certain limit 
of reference. 

Dkkotx, (dt down, nota a mark,) To put down a mark or sign. To 
tignify by a verbal form. 

Dental, (denies teeth,) Pertaining to the teeth in articulation. 

DsaivATiON, (de from, rivus a stream,) Drawing from a aouree or 
fountain. Tracing words from original or simpler forms. 

DiwSaBsis, (Gr. dia through, or distinct, Haireo I take,) A double 
point over the last of two concurring vowels, denoting that they are to 
be taken in distinct syllables, and not sounded as a diphthong. 

Dialect, (Gr. dia through, or distinct, lego I speak,) A mode of «p«ecA 
distinct in some forms from other modes of the same language. 

DiOAAPH, (Gr. dis twice, grapho I write,) The written combination 
of ^100 vowels that are not both sounded. A grammatical term substi- 
tuted by Sheridan for " Improper Diphthong.** 

Diphthong, (Gr. dis twice, phthonge sound,) A coalition of two vowel 
sounds in one syllable. 

Elision, (e out, UsuSy for lasus, struck,) The striking out of a letter. 

Ellipsis, (Gr. ek out, hipo I leave,) A leaving out or omission. 

Ebiphasis, (Gr. en into, pkasis manifestation,) A forcible pronuncia- 
tion of certain words, to bring the more important parts of the sense into 
manifestation or prominence. 

Epithet, (Gr. epi upon, tketos put,) A word redundantly expressing 
a quality already implied in a noun. A name put upon a name. 

Etymology, (Gr. etumos true, logos discourse,) Discourse relating to 
the origin and true signification of words. 

Etymon, An original or primitive word. 

Euphony, (Gr. eu weW, phone sound,) An expressing tpeU as . regards 
sound. 

Expletive, (ex out, pleo I fill,) Filling out, or distending. Ampli- 
fying in words, without adding to the sense. 

Expression, (ex out, pressus pressed,) Outward conveyance of thought. 
An uttered or written form. 

Feminine, (femina a woman,) Descriptive of a word as denoting the 
female sex. 

Finite, (Jinitus limited,) Expressive of those parts of a verb which 
are limited by number, person, and time. Finite verbs are also called 
Personal verbs. 

Force, (fortis strong,) Strength of signification. The force of a 
word is proportioned to the number of ideas which it connotes. 

Gbndsb, (genera kinds,) A verbal distinction expressive of sex. 
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Genitive, (genitus begotten, sprung,) The 2nd case of Latin nouns, 
answering to our Possessive ; one of its chief uses being to make a noun 
signify the source, producer, or possessor of something. 

Genus, A class of objects comprehending several species. 

Ge&und, (fferendttm or gerundum, a carrying on or performing,) The 
imperfect participle generalised, and denoting not an object being or doing, 
but the mere fact of being or doing. 

Government, (Lat. gubernare, Fr. gouvemer, to control,) The control 
which one word has over the state of another. 

Grammar, (Gr. gramma a letter). The science of language ; a letter 
being the radical and universally pervading element of written thought. 

Guttural, (guttur the throat,) Pronounced in the throat. 

Hiatus, A gap or transition, (generally between two vowels,) re- 
quiring the introduction of a consonantal sound. 

Hyphen, (Gr. hupo under, ken one,) A mark between two or more 
words to rank them under one class. Thus, mouse'traps is a plural noun; 
aid-de-camp is a masculine noun. 

Idea, (Gr. idea an appearance or resemblance,) A mental image ; an 
object as it appears to the mind. 

Idiom, (Gr. idios peculiar,) A form of expression peculiar to nations 
or individuals. 

Imagination, {imago an image,) The mental faculty of conceiving 
things. The power of forming mental images. 

Imperative, {impero I command,) Expressive of bidding or re- 
questing. 

Imperfect, (tn not, /ler through, ^ac^us done,) Expressive of incom- 
pleteness or continuance. 

Impersonal, (in not, persona person,) Not limited by person. Hav- 
ing no definite relation to person. 

Inceptive, (in in, capius taken,) Expressive of taking in, or intro- 
ducing. 

Indicative, (m into, dico I set apart or distinguish,) Bringing into 
distinction ; making manifest. Expressive of declaring. 

Infinitive, (m not, finitm limited,) That mode of a verb which is 
not limited by number, person, nor time. 

Inflexion, {in intOfJlexiis bent,) The variation of words in termina- 
tion. Bending the form of a word into a fitness to denote some relation. 

Interjection^ (inter between, jacttis thrown,) A word abruptly inter- 
posed in discourse, without regard to syntax. 

Italics, (Italicus, belonging to Italy,) Alphabetic forms devised, 
about the year 1480, by Aldus Manutius, a printer at Venice. 

Labial, (labium the lip,) Articulated chiefly by the lips. 
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Languaox, (lingua the tongue,) The utterance of the tongue. Thought 
expressed either audibly or visibly. 

Letter, (ZtYera,) Analphabetic character. The sign of an elementary 
sound. 

Liquid, (liquidua fluid,) Having ajhtent continuous sound. 

Logic, (Gr. fe^M discourse,) The science and art of reasoning. Pre- 
cise signification of discourse. 

Masculine, (masculug & male,) Relating to the male sex. 

Member, {membrum a limb,) A principal division of a compound 
sentence. 

Metaphor, (Gr. nuta beyond, phoreo I carry,) An imaginative tnaU' 
ference of the properties of one thing to another. 

Metre, (Gr. metron a measure,) The measured arrangement of words 
in verse. 

Mode, (modus a form or manner,) A particular manner of employing 
a verb. 

Modify, (modus form or manner, Jico for facto I make,) To make spe- 
cial in form. To make special in manner of signification. 

Monofhthongal, ( Gr. monos single, phthonge sound,) Descriptive of 
two letters having but one sound. 

Mute, (mutm dumb, silent,) Descriptive of a consonant whose sound 
is incontinuous or interrupted. 

Nasal, (na^us the nose,) SouiuUng through the nostrils. 

Negative, (negatus denied,) Expressive of denial or disallowance. 

Neuter, Neither. Descriptive of a noun as neither masculine nor 
feminine. Descriptive of a verb as neither active nor passive. 

Nominative, (nomincUus n&medj) The 1st case of nouns; because it 
represents the pure noun unmodified and independent. 

Noun, (nomen a name,) A word used as a name. 

Numeral, (numerus a number,) Expressive of numerical rank or 
quantity. 

Obelisk, ( Gr. obdos a dart or spit,) A mark in the form of a spit, 
referring from the text to the margin of a page : — originally a mark of 
censure. 

Object, (ob in the way, Jactus thrown,) Any thing thrown in one's 
way, or to which observation is directed. The noun or pronoun governed 
by a verb or preposition. 

Objective, The case which makes a noun or pronoun signify an ob- 
ject affected by a verb or preposition. 

Oblique, (obliquus slant,) Indirect. Diverging from the nominative. 
See Case. 

Obsolete, (obsoleo I fall into disuse,) Out of use. 
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Obsolescent, (cimUseo I begin to foil into disuse,) Wearing out of 
use. 

Optative, (ofpto I choose,) Expressive of wishing. 

Organs, (Gr. organon an instrument,) The natural instruments of 
speech, as the tongue, lips, teeth, &c 

OaTHOErr, (Gr. ortho8 correct, epos a word,) The correct expression 
of words by sound. Pronunciation. 

OATHOoaAPHT, (Gr. orthot correct, ^rropAo I write,) The correct ex- 
pression of words as they are written. Spelling. 

Para GRAPH, (Gr. para beside, or near, grapho I write,) A section of 
discourse nearly related to the preceding parts. A slight division of 
discourse. 

Paraphrase, (Gr. para beside, phrasts a mode of speech,) An ampli- 
fied version of any discourse placed beside the original for illustration. 

Parenthesis, ( Gr. para beside, en in, thesis a putting,) An expression 
put in beside the principal parts of a sentence, but not incorporated with 
them. A pair of curves inclosing such an expression. 

Parse, {pars a part,) To describe words as parts of speech. 

Participle, {pars a part, dpo for capio I take,) Partaking of the form 
and meaning of a verb. 

Particles, {particula a little part,) The smaller indeclinable parts of 
speech. 

Passive, {passus having suffered,) Descriptive of the perfect partici- 
ple when it denotes the subject of its auxiliary as having undergone or 
experienced some state or action. 

Perfect, (/>er through, yZzc^iM done,) Done thoroughly. Completed. 

Period, (Gr. peri round, iiodos a way or going,) A circuit, or exact 
revolution. Defined extent. A compound sentence which does not 
yield any complete sense till we reach its termination. A full sentence. 
The point marking a full stop. 

Periphrasis, (Gr. peri round, phrasis a mode of speech,) A round- 
about mode of speech. A circumlocution. 

Person, {persona,) The distinction of a name as denoting one speak- 
ing, one spoken to, or one neither speaking nor spoken to. The con- 
formity of a verb, in its accidence, to the person of a noun or pronoun. 

Personify, {persona person, fieo for facto I make,) To speak of ob- 
jects without sex as if they were persons. 

Perspicuous, {per through, specio I see,) Clear ; easily seen through 
or understood. 

Philologv, (Gr. pMlos studiously attached, logoi principles of lan- 
guage,) The critical study of languages. 

Puilosopht, (Gr. philos studiously attached, sophia wisdom,) The 
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principles of true knowledge. Science as studied by one who loves 
wisdom. 

Phrase, (Gr. phrasit a mode of speech,) An expression consisting of 
two or more related words but not marking a complete thought or pro- 
position. 

Pleonasm, (Gr. pileon more,) More than enough. Redundancy of 
expression. 

Plural, (plura more things,) Referring to more than one individual 
of a class. 

Plufrrfect, (pliu quam more than, perfectum finished,) The Latin 
tense which denotes finished previously to some past time. 

Positive, {positus put,) Expressive of a quality put in the simplest 
relation, or that antecedent to comparison. 

Possessive, (pusseuunt possessed,) The English case corresponding 
to the Latin genitive, and making the noun signify a source, producer, 
or possessor. 

Potential, (jMtentia power,) The verbal mode which expresses power, 
possibility, &c. 

Precise, (pra before, cisui, for c««««, cut,) Previoutly cut to the exact 
measure of thought. 

Predicate, {prcB before, dico I set apart or distinguish,) The dis- 
tinguishing attribute with which a subject is brought before us. That 
which is declared of the subject in a proposition. 

Prbfosition, (^pr(B before, positus put,) A word usually put before a 
noun or pronoun to which it bears relation. 

Preterit, (^prater past, itum gone,) Gone by. Expressive of past 
time. 

Primitive, {primu$ first,) Expressive of a word in its simplest etymo- 
logical form. Not derived from any simpler word in the same language. 

Pronoun, (pro for, notnen a name,) A substitute for a noun. 

Proper, (proprius peculiar, restricted,) Expressive of a name that is 
the peculiar mark of an individual. 

Proposition, {pro forth, positus put,) The form in which some thought 
is put forth or stated. An assertion. 

Prosody, (Gr. prosodia song,) That department of Rhetoric which 
treats of accent, emphasis, metre, and other musical properties of speech. 

Punctuation, (punctum a point,) The employment of points to mark 
the endings of clauses and sentences. 

Qualify, (qucUis of what kind, Jico for facto I make,) To show what 
kind of object a noun expresses, by making an adjective relate to it. 

Quantity, {quantus bow great,) That which denotes how great a 
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measure of sound belongs to a syllable. The character of a syllabic 
vowel as long or short. 

Quotation, (Lat. quota what portion, Fr. eoter to cite,) A portion 
set apart or extracted from the language of another. 

Radical, (radix a root,) Pertaining to the etymological root. Fun- 
damental. 

Regimkk, Government. The condition of a word as governed. 

Regular, (regula a rule,) According to a general rule. 

Relative, (jre back, Icttus brought,) A pronoun that recalls, brings 
back, or continues the sense of an antecedent term. 

Rhetoric, (Gr. rheo I speak,) The art of using appropriate or per- 
suasive speech. 

Rhythm, (Gr. rhuthmos harmony,) Harmonious or well-proportioned 
arrangement of words. 

Rudiments, (rudit uncultivated,) Elements of knowledge, adapted 
to the uncultivated mind. 

Science, (scientia knowledge,) Knowledge in a systematic form. 

Semicolon, (LaL semi half, Gr. kolon a member,) A member not so 
distinct as a colon. The point marking such a member. 

Semivowel, {semi half, vocalia sounding,) A letter nearly as full and 
continuous in sound as a vowel. 

Sentence, (aententia a thought,) A complete expression of thought. 

Sibilant, (nbilo I hiss,) Having a hissing sound. 

Sign, (signum a mark,) A mark serving to recall some meaning. 

Singular, (singuiaris,') Referring to no more than one. 

Solecism, (Gr. soloikismosy Lat. soloecismus^ from Soloi a colony in 
Cilicia who corrupted the Attic Greek, and oikeo I dwell,) Such cor- 
ruption in language as was usual among those who dwelt at Soloi. A 
violation of syntax. 

Species, A sort or class. One of the sorts that compose a genus. 

Subject, (sub under, jactus cast,) That which is brought under ob* 
servation or description. That concerning which a verb asserts; the 
nominative to the verb. 

Subjunctive, (sub under or after, Junctus joined,) Expressive of that 
mode of a verb which occurs in certain subjoined or conditionally de- 
pendent clauses. 

Substantive, (sub under, stans standing,) Fundamental ; unsupported. 
A noun, as the name of an independent notion. The verb to be, as the 
most elementary of all verbs. 

SuPERLATiTE, (sufST above, latus carried,) Elevated to the highest 
degree. 
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Syllable, (Gr. gun together, labein to take,) Those letters of a word 
which are taken together as a distinct division of sound. 

Stnontmes, (Gr. aim together, OMuma a name,) Different names, or 
words, that o^ree in meaning. 

Stmtax, (Gr. nm together, tartf arrangement,) The arrangement of 
words in the form of a sentence. 

Tautology, (Gr. tautoa the same, logoi discourse,) Repetition of dis- 
course, either in words or in meaning. 

TxcHNicAL, (Gr. teehne art,) Pertaining to the forms of art. 

Tknsk, (tempus time,) The distinction of time expressed by a verb. 

TxuBi, (terminus a limit,) A word as limited to a particular signifi- 
cation. 

TcRMiNOLOGT, (Lat temUnua a limit, Gr. logos discourse,) A system 
of expressions defining the parts and properties of scientific objects ; being 
auxiliary to the Nomenclature, which names the objects themselves. 

Thkory, (Gr. theoroi one who speculates,) Speculation. System of 
general principles. 

TaANsmvE, (trans over, itum to go,) Descriptive of those active verbs 
from which there is an immediate transition to an object. 

Triphthong, (Gr. treia three, phthonge sound,) Union of three vowels 
in one sound. 

Verr, (verhum a word,) The principal word in discourse. 

Vkrnacular, (verna a home-bom slave, or vemaeulus produced at 
home,) Constituting or belonging to the mother tongue. 

Vocabulary, (voedbtdum a word,) A list of words or vocables. 

Vocative, (voco I call,) The 5th case of Latin nouns ; used to make 
a noun signify that which is called to or addressed. 

Voice, (vox a manner of expression,) The distinction between the 
active and passive forms of those verbs that can be used transitively. 

Vowel, (vocalis sounding,) A letter that has a full open sound. 
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WORKS ON ARITHMETIC, 

BY 

THE REV. J. HUNTER, 

Vice- Principal of the National Society* $ Training College, Battenea. 



MANUAL OF ARITHMETIC, for Pupils in National 
and other Elementary Schools ; consisting of Numerous Exercises 
in the most useful departments of Slate Arithmetic, arranged in 
the usual order of Rules, with the Answers annexed. Second 
Edition, Price 9d, 

TEXT-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, for Teachers.— A 
Companion and Supplement to the Manual ; containing the Rides 
in the Manual explained and illustrated. Supplementary Rides with 
Examples and Exercises, including Equation of Payments, Marine 
Insurance, Exchange, Stocks, Alligation, Square and Cube Roots 
extensively applied, Greometrical Problems, Position, Progressions, 
Compound Interest with newly computed Tables, Annuities, kc, ; 
Miscellaneous Examples and Exercises; and Five Appendixes, 
including a List of Arithmetical Treatises, and a Key to the 
Manual, Price 5s. 

London : Rivingtom^ St. Paul's Church Yard and Water- 
loo Place. National Society's Depository, Sanctuary, 
Westminster. Bell, 186. Fleet Street. 

Edinburgh : Bell and Bradfute. 



Notices of Mr, Hunter* s Works on Arithmetic. 

(From the Athencsum, March 18th, 1848.) « It is fortunate for the 
Battersea College and for its objects, that it possesses among its rulers 
an arithmetician who can write so good a system. We are glad to 
notice such works as they appear, and to repeat from time to time our 
confident expectation, that Arithmetic will ere long be universally made 
a discipline for the mind, and cease to be nothing more than a routine of 
mechanical operations. We can recommend this book also as the work 
of a writer who has attended to the history of Arithmetic, and gives 
continual proof that he has done so.** 



Mr, Hunter^s Arithmetical Works, 



(From the Spectator, Feb. 26th, 1848.) « The Text Book of Arith- 
metic is valuable for the simplicity, variety, and, as the pupil advances, 
the progressive complexity of its practical examples ; since it is exercises, 
frequent and almost incessant, that will alone make the ready Arith- 
metician. The most distinguishing feature of Mr. Hunter's Text- Book 
is the attempt to instruct the pupil in the principles of the science — the 
reasons of the rules, instead of their annunciation as mere dicta. With 
this object he begins with the simplest instances derived from common 
things, proceeding to more technical forms, which are presented and 
explained in various ways.** 

(From the Sheffield Times, Sept. 11th, 1847.) " The arrangement by 
which two books are provided, for the teacher and scholar respectively, 
is convenient in more respects than one. The omission, from the pupil's 
book, of such matter as is usually and most eifectually taught by oral 
instruction, affords room for a more extensive praxis, and at the same 
time secures cheapness. The Manual has accordingly obtained already 
a very extensive circulation ; but the Text- Book, just published, confers 
a new value on the Manual, as it contains demonstrations and other 
illustrations of all the Rules occurring in the Manual — these illustrations 
being well suited for immediate adoption by the teacher. Such a col- 
lection of well-arranged and original problems of every order of difficulty 
is not to be found in any other work on Arithmetic ; 'and by these alone 
the author has greatly advanced and enriched the science. Several 
original and simple forms of demonstrating and illustrating some of the 
more difficult rules are also given ; and when it is considered that the 
Teat- Book contains a Key to the Manual, and forms with the Manual a 
complete system of Arithmetic, its price will be thought moderate. The 
Text- Book also contains an Appendix on Artificial Tests, as applied to 
some of the Elementary Rules. That which Mr. Hunter has applied to 
Multiplication is particularly neat and curious, and argues great mathe- 
matical ingenuity. The List of Arithmetical Treatises is curious and 
interesting, its value being enhanced by occasional short critiques.'* 

(From the Manchester Examiner, Nov. 6th, 1847.) " Of the qualifi- 
cations of the Rev. Mr. Hunter, there is repeated and very favourable 
mention in the Minutes of the Committee of Privy Council on Education ; 
and the educational works which he has published evince a clear per- 
ception of the best methods of intellectual training, not * filling the 
memory with dogmatic rules,' but 'exercising the reason.* The Text- 
Book of Arithmetic, which is intended for the use of teachers, is an 
original work, each example having been rigidly tested, as the author 
assures us ; and it is so arranged as to enable the young teacher to carry 
on his own education in the higher departments, while he is engaged in 
the task of educating others. An Appendix contains a list of arithme- 
tical treatises, with occasional criticisms, at once terse and descriptive. 
The Text- Book is unquestionably a very valuable addition to our educa- 
tional literature, combining fulness, conciseness, and portability ; and we 
can therefore conscientiously recommend it to all who feel the truth, that 
in education we must provide for the instructor concurrently with the 
instructed.** 
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